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A VISION OF THE FUTURE IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A PROMINENT member of the Chinese Na- 
tional Board of Education spent several 
months in the United States in 1960 study- 
ing the American system of vocational edu- 
cation. It will be recalled that in 1960 
China had been unified and pacified for 
some twenty years, during which time large 
proportions of her philanthropic, political, 
economic, educational and other agencies 
had been lending their combined efforts to 
the economic rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion of that vast country. 

In 1940 China had little capital and her 
eredit was not good abroad, hence large 
proportions of her developments of machine 
production, of collective control of her soils, 
forests and rivers, and of her means of 
transportation had had to proceed slowly. 
During the two decades from 1940 to 1960 
the country had, economically, repeated 
not a little of the early experiences of 
Great Britain, the United States, Germany 
and Japan in the processes of modernizing 
their elaborative industries. There had 
been much use of cheap labor; millions of 
women and children were employed in fac- 
tories and mines; strikes were frequent; 
daring enterprisers were frequently able to 
make vast fortunes; and the provincial and 
national governments had frequently been 


forced by political majorities into various 
forms of productive enterprise, all of which 
had been badly mismanaged and most of 
which had since been abandoned. 

But by 1960 the Chinese banks were in a 
position to lend much capital, vast new 
areas had been brought under cultivation, 
the population had been stabilized at about 
400,000,000, a moderate state of general 
prosperity prevailed, and the federal and 
provincial governments had reached a posi- 
tion where they could very materially ex- 
tend, improve and add to their systems of 
schools. As yet China had very little 
systematic vocational training, except for 
professions. In all the cities industrial 
extension education classes were held dur- 
ing the winter months, but in view of the 
rapid decline of nearly all handicraft voca- 
tions their values had become widely ques- 
tioned. 

In the meantime it was generally known 
that the United States, the wealthiest and 
most exclusive country in the world, had 
largely solved her problems of vocational 
education. The Chinese visitor, in pre- 
paring his report on American conditions 
as he found them, naturally emphasized 
those phases which would be of the most 
significance to his countrymen. The fol- 
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lowing are some selected portions of his 
report, made in July, 1960. 


I. Tne Economic Basis or AMERICAN 
PROSPERITY 
The United States has at present a popu- 
lation of about 150,000,000, which number 
(1960) changes hardly at all from 
As well-informed Chinese 


now 
year to year. 
are aware, the United States has had no 
war in over forty years. Her people have 
become and remained not only highly pros- 
perous, but her prosperity is almost uni- 
versally diffused. 1930 her trade 
with the rest of the world has steadily de- 
clined until to-day she imports only a few 
metals and tropical fruits, and exports 
only small quantities of elaborate ma- 
chinery—all exports and imports together 
amounting to less than $100,000,000 per 
year in money value. 

We know, of course, that the manufac- 
turers, agriculturists and miners of the 
United States are potentially capable of 
producing many times more of a large 
variety of products than their own country 
can consume; but, since there are no other 
countries which produce any considerable 
amounts of commodities which Americans 
need, and can not well produce themselves, 
external trade has now declined to a very 
low point, a condition which many Ameri- 
eans once deplored but on which they now 
pride themselves very greatly, since it 
seems not only to have stabilized their own 
prosperity but also to have forced certain 
other large aggregates of civilized societies 
— Western Europe, Russia, South America, 
Southern Asia, Central Africa—to become 
relatively self-contained and self-sufficient 
also. 

This stabilization of prosperity, as the 
well-informed among my countrymen 
know, is due to several factors, in develop- 
ing which during the last thirty years 
Americans have shown great inventiveness, 


Since 
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great fortitude and great humanitarianism. 
These factors have included: (1) A Na- 
tional Production Apportionment Board 
for the regulation of production of all com- 
modities, for apportionment of all manual 
workers, other producers and _ eapital 
among the various channels of production 
and the apportionment of yearly terms of 
labor among all workers to the end that all 
adults as well as all capital shall earn a 
quota of all production; (2) a commodity 
instead of a gold basis for the stabilization 
of currency and prices and (3) a fully 
developed system of various kinds of edu- 
eation for all. It is only with the last that 


the present report is concerned. 


II. THe AMERICAN SystTeM or Com- 
PULSIONS IN EDUCATION 


Attendance on full-time schools of gen- 
eral (interpreted as strictly non-vocational ) 
education is compulsory throughout the 
United States up to the eighteenth birth- 
day for all. Beyond this, full-time atten- 
dance is obligatory on all: (a) for at least 
ten weeks sometime between eighteen and 
twenty-two years of age in preparation for 
junior vocations, and (b) for at least 
twenty-four weeks sometime between 
twenty and twenty-five for operative or 
journeyman vocations. But attendance on 
any higher type of vocational school is ac- 
cepted in lieu of attendance on lower types 
of vocational schools, if the learner is com- 
petent to enter the superior vocation. 

All vocations or stages of vocations fall 
into three major categories: A—Junior, 
Juvenile or Elementary; B—Operative, 
Senior or Journeyman, and C—Mastership, 
Directive or Ownership. Vocational full- 
time schools are provided for all vocations, 
though attendance is obligatory only on 
the first two types. No vocation may be en- 
tered until the worker has taken a speci- 
fied course of training for it or met equiva- 
lent tests. 
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Junior vocations may be entered after 
ten weeks’ training taken after the youth 
has passed eighteen years of age. After 
twenty-five no one remains eligible to fol- 
low a junior vocation. 

Operative or senior vocations may be en- 
tered after twenty years of age. Only 
some 20 per cent. of all workers in indus- 
tries and transportation pass usually from 
operative into the mastership stages. In 
farming, trade and home-making over 50 
per cent. can do so, whilst all professional 
persons are classified as of mastership 
stages. The first five years of the home- 
making of a married woman are, commonly, 
graded as of operative level; after which 
the abler ones can be certified as of mas- 
tership level. 

To be of mastership stage any vocation 
must involve: (a) relatively large amounts 
of work not under direction—e.g., that of 
master craftsmen; or (b) the direction of 
the work of others—e.g., foremanship, su- 
pervision, small-scale employing ; or (¢) the 
use of substantial amounts of capital, tools, 
equipment, ete.—e.g., ownership farming, 
small merchandising, homemaking on ma- 
ture seale, ete.; or (d) the large responsi- 
bilities of professional or directive men. 

Young persons of less than average nat- 
ural abilities for any field of work usually 
spend two to five years in junior vocations. 
Then they take one or more years of train- 
ing for operative vocations. 

Abler candidates for any field of work, 
and especially those from ambitious fami- 
lies, omit the junior stage altogether and 
prepare to enter operative vocations at 
twenty years of age or later. 

No one may advance beyond the operative 
stage under twenty-five years of age. But 
large proportions of those who reach the 
mastership stage are thirty years of age. 

The above system of required school at- 
tendance will seem to our leading Chinese 
to eall for excessively long periods in the 
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lives of young people. But in America it 
will be recalled: (a) that the average lon- 
gevity is about sixty-seven years; (b) that, 
except for a few of very superior stock and 
prosperity who have five to ten children, 
American families limit themselves, or the 
law limits those of inferior powers, to three 
or four children; (c) that American men 
rarely marry under twenty-six and women 
under twenty-three years of age; (d) that 
between ages twenty and seventy almost no 
Americans average more than eighteen 
hundred hours of strictly vocational work 
per year; (e) that enterprisers or employ- 
ers are obliged to waste no time or energy 
in the training of workers or even in test- 
ing their suitability for particular kinds of 
work, these functions having been cared 
for by public-school agencies; and (f) of 
supreme importance, that, thanks to abun- 
dance of capital, perfection of machinery, 
superior education of all capable persons, 
and sterilization and public custody of all 
incompetent persons, all the parents of 
children are substantially able to give of 
their resources to the prolonged care of 
their children the time and resources which 
in 1930 could only have been given by some 
15 per cent. of all parents. 

Before describing in detail the systems 
of vocational education now operative it 
may prove of interest to glance at certain 
aspects of non-vocational education as those 
have evolved since 1920. 


III. Some Mopern DEVELOPMENTS 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Formerly in America, as now in China, 
there was much pressure to send children 
to school early. Up to 1930 it was gen- 
erally assumed that all children should 
enter school by six years of age. In fact, 
about that period some enthusiasts, as will 
be found deseribed in the journals of three 
decades ago, brought forth hosts of reasons 


why children from four to six or even from 
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two to four years of age should attend 
special types of schools from three to six 
hours daily. 

But, thanks to the widely diffused pros- 
perity of parents, to the smaller size of 
families, to the better home-making train- 
ing of mothers, and to the prevailingly 
healthful surroundings of homes, very few 
Americans now send their children to 
schools under nine years of age. 

Defective, badly parented or so-called 
**problem’’ children come, of course, under 
care of special growth-controlling agencies 
to supplement the home, even shortly after 
birth in some few cases; and occasionally 
these agencies maintain special means of 
custody and normal growth stimulations 
where for any reason the home is defective 
in adequate resources or leadership. But 
the latest statistics show that barely 1 per 
cent. of American children seem to need 
other than household environments and 
mother care to insure entirely adequate 
growths—physical, social, cultural, relig- 
ious—or learning experiences up to nine 
years of age. 

Another set of interesting developments 
is found in the changed school year. For- 
merly, all schools were organized with long 
summer vacations—alleged to have derived 
from days when life was mostly rural and 
agricultural. Now all children over ten 
years of age must attend some kind of 
school fifty weeks in the year, and from 
eight to ten hours each of six days per 
week. 

But there are several kinds of schools for 
any one class of pupils. For example, 
young children from urban homes in areas 
of warm summer climate are transferred to 
mountain or seaside schools for fifteen 
weeks each summer and in these schools (in 
their early stages called camps) nature ex- 
plorations, outdoor sports, shopwork and 
dramatics almost entirely supersede the 
more traditional studies. 
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All urban boys over twelve years of age 
are taken, during two periods of the year, 
to farm areas where ‘‘rush’’ work of 
planting or harvesting far outstrip the 
powers of the regular laborers. Here these 
boys do physical work, at first four, then 
five and finally six hours per day—but 
only incidentally for its economic value. 
The principal values sought are growth 
and learnings of deeply developmental 
sorts—educational growths of muscles, 
organs and functions of body, enriching 
learnings of new experiences and socializ- 
ing learnings by getting experiences with 
varied and elemental forms of work. 

Somewhat analogous educative experi- 
ences with urban and mining kinds of work 
are provided for rural boys, also. 

In view of the perhaps excessive preoc- 
cupations of Chinese leaders during recent 
years with so-called practical educations— 
vaguely conceived of as vocational educa- 
tions—your investigator was greatly inter- 
ested in the expansions and extensions of 
general or non-vocational, or (as sometimes 
called) liberal educations in the United 
States. 

For the first twenty years of the twen- 
tieth century school attendance was obliga- 
tory beyond the fourteenth year in only 
some cases. But in the meantime volun- 
tary attendance on high schools and liberal 
colleges was increasing at a rate some three 
times greater than the rate of population 
increase. From 1920 to 1945 the lower 
limits of compulsory school attendance 
were steadily raised, first, of course, by the 
more progressive states, but the others soon 
following, until they had reached the levels 
earlier indicated—namely, that full-time 
attendance on schools of general education 
was exacted to 18, after which one upper or 
a lower and upper period of attendance on 
vocational schools was enforced on all. 

But, the critics have always been asking, 
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ean all pupils succeed in secondary school 
general studies? 

America has found that all pupils from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age can suc- 
ceed in secondary school studies—provided 
such studies are adequate in quality of con- 
tent, and in standards of attainment re- 
quired, to the varying capacities of 
learners. 

It is found, as keen critics have long 
thought, that algebra, a foreign language, 
classical literature, abstract science or re- 
mote history probably have no valuable 
content at all for most students of nearly 
average or less than average intelligence. 
Such studies have real educational values 
only for an intellectual élite. 

And even in such fields as composition 
in the vernacular, current history, graphic 
art and music exacting standards may kill 
the value of the subject for all but certain 
kinds of minds. 

On the other hand, American experience 
abundantly proves that in the fields of cur- 
rent literature—including above all jour- 
nalistie literature—general natural science, 
general social science, current photographic 
art, the more vital aspects of hygiene, 
music and current history in the making 
are practically inexhaustible fields of rich 
materials for the prolonged general or lib- 
eral educations of young persons, not only 
up to eighteen, but very commonly up to 
twenty or twenty-two years of age. 
Nothing impresses the foreign visitor to 
America more, now, than the widespread, 
entirely democratic and largely sincere 
and really functional cultural and civistic 
attainments of that fortunate people in all 
the sections or levels of their society. 


IV. Some BackerounDs OF THE GREAT 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENTS OF Voca- 
TIONAL EDUCATION FROM 
1935-1960 


From 1900 to 1935 the evolution of 
vocational education of less than profes- 
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sional level in the United States was a very 
experimental and haphazard affair. 

By 1930 America had the most complete 
and by far the most expensive system of 
professional vocational schools in the 
world—over one thousand specialized in- 
stitutions devoted to the training of physi- 
cians, dentists, lawyers, elementary school 
teachers, over a dozen distinctive types of 
engineering, journalism, business adminis- 
tration, army leadership, agricultural tech- 
nician leadership, religious ministry, phar- 
macy, architecture, and several others still 
but partly defined. 

As early as 1906 a vigorous national 
organization had been formed to promote 
development of public agencies of voca- 
tional education for the ordinary indus- 
trial, homemaking and agricultural voca- 
tions. Even at that date philanthropy 
had bestowed on most of the larger cities 
well-endowed schools which were intendea 
by their donors to provide ‘‘trade’’ or 
other forms of industrial education. Al- 
ready, too, most of the larger cities, under 
the impetus of the manual training move- 
ment, had established public high schools 
of a so-called practical character, and vari- 
ously styled ‘‘Manual Arts,’’ ‘‘Mechanie 
Arts,’ ‘‘Technical’’ or ‘‘Polytechnic’’ 
high schools. These the public believed to 
be training schools for the more complex 
industrial and ‘‘natural science using”’ 
vocations. Still earlier, indeed, the public 
had begun to give expensive support in 
most progressive cities to the establishment 
of manual training, sloyd or industrial arts 
courses for seventh and eighth grade boys 
in the belief that these would provide help- 
ful industrial training for the less ‘‘book- 
minded’’ boys. When junior high schools 
were developed to replace historic seventh 
and eighth grade ‘‘grammar_ school’’ 
organizations, they often named certain of 
their curricula or courses ‘‘industrial’’ 
‘*commercial’’ and ‘‘ household arts,’’ even 
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though most of the pupils in these were 
only from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
Even as early as 1900 most of the high 
schools in the larger cities and in the more 
progressive suburbs and towns were offer- 
ing ‘‘commercial’’ or ‘‘business’’ curricula 
or courses, consisting largely of bookkeep- 
ing, type-writing and so-called ‘‘ business 
English,’’ these being supplemented often 


‘ 


by pretentiously named courses in ‘‘com- 


commercial geography,’’ 


ee 


mercial law,’’ 
history of commerce, ‘‘business practice,’’ 
and the like. 

During the war period between 1916 and 
1920 more than twenty states enacted 
statutes providing for compulsory ‘‘con- 
or part-time school attendance, 


” 


tinuation 
at least to sixteen, and in some cases to 
seventeen, years of age, to amounts of from 
four to eight hours per week. The educa- 
tional writings of that period show that 
not a few hopes were entertained that 
through such continuation schools some of 
the pressing needs of young people for 
vocational training could be met. 

> Under the Smith-Hughes law enacted in 
1917 federal aid was provided for full-time 
or extension schools for industrial, home- 
making and agricultural training. Be- 
cause at this time most of the states had 
set the age of fourteen as the limit of com- 
pulsory attendance on full-time schools of 
general education, it seemed expedient to 
open vocational schools under the Smith- 
Hughes Act to pupils who had just passed 
their fourteenth birthday—a policy, it 
turned out later, fraught with serious con- 
sequences to the efficiency of the full-day 
schools of vocational training. 

But it would seem from the reports of 
the federal and state administrators of 
schools established or furthered under the 
Smith-Hughes act that between the years 
1920 and 1930 leaders tended to favor 
evening, apprentice, continuation school, 
and other extension or part-time offerings 
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of vocational education rather than the 
offerings of all-day vocational schools. In 
view of subsequent developments, this now 
seems an incredible tendency; but under 
conditions then prevailing it is quite com- 
prehensible. 

For it had long been true that evening 
courses for the industrial and commercial! 
vocations, and day or evening extension 
courses for the agricultural and home- 
making and mining vocations, were pub- 
licly and philanthropically supported as, 
seemingly, the most practical means avail- 
able for vocational education, except for 
the professions—and even in them exten- 
sion courses for teachers and evening 
courses for prospective lawyers had long 
had an extensive and, in the minds of 
some, an evil vogue. 

Indeed, far back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ‘‘Mechanies Institutes’’ had provided 
various extension means of vocational in- 
struction for the meagerly equipped ap- 
prentices of those days. The numerous 
agricultural colleges established just after 
the Civil War developed hundreds of ex- 
tension courses for the pioneering farmers 
of that time who, on their newly cleared 
lands, were realizing that a new ‘‘science 
of agriculture’’ was rapidly superseding 
the ancient arts of tillage, animal hus- 
bandry, marketing and homekeeping. 

It will be readily understood, then, that 
the years between 1900 and 1930 consti- 
tuted a time of very active ferment in the 
evolution of American vocational educa- 
tion. But the ferment was spreading into 
other fields. Though the American high 
school was experiencing growths in sup- 
port, equipment, attendance and social 
popularity never before paralleled by any 
type of education, keen dissatisfactions 
with the aims and accomplishments of 
these high schools were everywhere mani- 
fest, and especially among persons who had 
become able to think realistically and eriti- 
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cally about educational values. Atten- 
dance on liberal colleges was multiplying, 
too, notwithstanding that the objectives 
and even classroom methods of these col- 
leges were under fire as never before. 
Publie and philanthropic contributions to 
the equipment and support of all kinds of 
education were so rapidly increasing that 
in 1930 it was freely alleged that the states 
were spending a greater gross total of 
wealth on edueation than were all the rest 
of the nations of the world taken together. 

Clearly, ‘‘the American people’’ were 
steadily getting more school education—or 
educations—in a crudely quantitative 
sense; but were, they getting better educa- 
tions—by any ndards of real social or 
eudemie values than agreed upon? Many 
and grave doubts were felt on the latter 
score—and not least among the most far- 
sighted and altruistic of Americans. 

The amazing developments of junior 
high schools, senior high schools, junior 
colleges and departments of arts and 
sciences in state universities, coupled with 
widespread and often bitter criticism of 
the ‘‘impractical’’ effects of all school edu- 
cations for older children, presently led 
those institutions to announce that they all 
stood for the merging of vocational and 
general education in useful proportions. 

The reformers of the high schools de- 
manded that all high schools should in- 
clude ‘‘vocational’’ objectives among their 
purposes—but without ever clearly defin- 
ing what they meant by vocational objec- 
tives. The high school of cosmopolitan or 
comprehensive scope became the theoretical 
ideal—although few visible changes ap- 
peared in curricula as yet. 

Junior colleges and liberal colleges be- 
came intensely interested in the develop- 
ment of ‘‘pre-professional’’ studies— 
albeit French, economics or chemistry 
might readily be alleged to be ‘‘pre-pro- 
fessional’’ to almost any professional voca- 
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tion. And, of course, the more academic 
minds still faithfully urged that ‘‘a broad 
training in the fundamentals’’—wha‘ever 
that might mean—was the only safe and 
sound foundation for any higher vocation. 

And, not to be outdone, the junior high 
schools, as earlier suggested, ambitiously 
differentiated their offerings into curricula 
with such high-sounding names as indus- 
trial, commercial, and, occasionally, agri- 
cultural. 


V. Tue Periop or Critica EVALUATIONS 
AND RECONSTRUCTIONS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Shortly after 1930, and almost simul- 
taneously in several educational centers in 
the United States, an avalanche of articles 
and books dealing with educational values 
began to appear. The combined efforts of 
many critical thinkers presently produced 
methods or techniques of evaluating the 
effects on persons or their societies of hun- 
dreds of different kinds and degrees of the 
learnings which had most been fostered in 
schools. 

Some of the immediate consequences of 
the new movement were most interesting. 
Such studies as Latin, algebra and plane 
geometry, which had heretofore been 
staples among high-school offerings, almost 
suddenly disappeared except as highly 
modified electives recommended only to 
youths preparing for engineering colleges. 
The high-sounding quasi-vocational titles 
of junior-high-school curricula were swept 
away. Liberal college faculties set vigor- 
ously to work sharply to differentiate those 
of their offerings which could plausibly, 
and presently scientifically, be supposed to 
contribute to genuinely liberal education 
—in its two somewhat unlike functional 
aspects of cultural and civic—from those 
others which might demonstrably prove 
functional as preprofessional training for 
well-defined vocations. As our readers 
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will remember, preprofessional offerings 
presently disappeared almost entirely from 
the first and second years of all junior and 
four-year liberal colleges. 

3ut it is proposed here to consider the 
effects of these multiplying studies of edu- 
cational validatable educational 
objectives, and validity of outcomes as 
they affected older, and created newer, 
demands for vocational educations. 

Almost over night the older nebulous 
conceptions of ‘‘ vocational education with- 
out vocations’’ were swept away, to be 
replaced by conceptions and terminology 
which incessantly deal with specific voca- 
tions—carpentry, barbering, restaurant 
cooking, stenography, corn-and-hog farm- 
auto-truck driving, and, literally, 


values, 


’ 


ing, 


eight or nine hundred other concrete voca- 
tions which even in those days of meager 
sociological and psychological analysis it 
was practicable to differentiate. 

Under the spell of this new realistic 


analysis it was presently clear that any 
notion that junior schools could 
profitably offer genuine preparation for 
any vocation was fantastic. Even years 
before 1930, however, the more progressive 
junior high schools had ceased pretending 
to taxpayers that their shop, office and 
household arts offerings were in any signifi- 
cant sense voeational. 

Almost at once, too, the professors of 
secondary education and other theorizers 
in this field ceased to cherish illusions that 
any really significant vocational training, 
except for the stenographer-typists’ voca- 
tion, could be presented in the 99 per cent. 
of American high schools (excepting a few 
of gigantic size) which were then attended 
by over 90 per cent. of all American sec- 
ondary school pupils. Sociological analy- 
sis clearly proved that any hundred boys, 
for example, entering any typical Ameri- 
ean high school at fourteen to fifteen years 
of age would, as economic conditions pre- 


high 
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vailed, be found fifteen years later dis- 
tributed 4mong seventy to eighty unlike 
vocations—one, perhaps, in bricklaying, 
two selling men’s clothes, one a dentist, one 
a high-school teacher of physics, one a hotel 
cook, and so on. 

Another early consequence was the dis- 
appearance, even in name, of distinctive 
characteristics in technical, mechanic arts, 
agricultural, and even commercial ‘‘high 
schools.’’ Henceforth these became sim- 
ply high schools—and all instead of some, 
high schools developed industrial arts, 
appreciational commercial and apprecia- 
tional agricultural courses, not for any 
expected functionings in vocational train- 
ing or vocational guidance, but solely for 
the enhanced culture, civic insight and 
other desirable qualities of liberal or gen- 
eral education to be derived from such 
experience enriching studies. 

When processes of realistic analysis were 
extended to the commercial departments 
which had become so extensively developed 
in urban secondary schools, it was soon 
determined that these, however absorbing 
their courses might be for learners not 
attracted to the college preparatory 
courses, really gave genuine vocational 
training of only the most meager, decep- 
tive and unsubstantial character for any 
of the recognized business or commercial 
vocations—execept, as before indicated, 
stenography-typing, which, as an attrac- 
tive vocation for young women, entered by 
something like one hundred thousand new 
candidates each year, did receive fairly 
good training in not a few high schools. 
Nearly all commercial departments had 
disappeared from American high schools 
by 1940. 

Under the influence of the Smith- 
Hughes act, there had been developed in a 
large proportion of industrial centers day 
industrial schools, entered, as_ earlier 
shown, by large proportions of boys—and 
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others by girls—as young as fourteen. 
But realistic study of the programs and 
products of these schools soon showed them 
to be highly inefficient. Many of them had 
become the ‘‘dumping grounds’’ of the less 
satisfactory pupils in junior high schools. 
Few of the pupils were genuinely moti- 
vated—and at such early ages, under 
American conditions, could not be expected 
to be motivated—to work hard at the 
manual and mental learning of the voca- 
tions which it was supposed they were set 
to master. Practically none of these 
schools made any serious attempt to train 
to journeymanship standards of com- 
petency those of their pupils who were 
being trained in the older fashioned 
‘‘handicraft’’ trades. Except in the ma- 
chine shop vocations where, for specialists, 
no subsequent training might be neces- 
sary, only small proportions of the younger 
boys in these industrial schools eventually 
followed up the vocations for which, sup- 
posedly, they had received part training. 

Almost at once after this period of in- 
quiry set in, the minimum age of admission 
to the Smith-Hughes all-day schools was 
raised to sixteen—and in 1935 to seventeen. 
But in the meantime many new develop- 
ments of aims had taken place, and pres- 
ently the old type of Smith-Hughes day 
industrial schools were merged into en- 
tirely new types. 

Really vocational homemaking day 
schools, though possible under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, had not evolved significantly 
to 1935, henee nothing need here be said of 
them. But quasi-vocational home econom- 
ies courses were still being offered. These 
presently evolved into cultural courses. 

For the agricultural vocations there had 
appeared early in the nineteenth century 
several fairly distinct types of supposedly 
vocational schools. (It must be remem- 
bered that the nearly sixty agricultural 
colleges of the country sought steadily to 
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confine their work to students capable of 
taking a B.S. degree, few of whom in the 
nature of the case were ever destined to 
become farmers.) The larger central— 
county or state or other division—agricul- 
tural schools tended always to become 
miniature agricultural colleges and to offer 
largely technical courses. In the strict 
sense of the term they rarely proved equal 
to the task of really training—as con- 
trasted with instruecting—prospective 
farmers, hence their usefulness was much 
limited, their cost great, and their popular 
approval rather meager. 

Even less satisfying were the agricul- 
tural or ‘‘country-life’’ high schools devel- 
oped in a few states. Even when these 
were fairly good high schools, they could 
produce only a thin and bookish veneer of 
really functional training for the mana- 
gerial and manipulative responsibilities of 
the scores of existing farming vocations. 

Shortly before the enactment of the 
Smith-Hughes act a few states began ex- 
perimenting with the ‘‘home-project’’ type 
of vocational training for the farming 
vocations. In aim and method the best of 
these schools were very good indeed. But 
the majority of them produced meager 
vocational results for some one, two or all 
of these reasons: (a) they were too closely 
affiliated with rural high schools; (b) their 
pupils were not mature enough—none 
should have been younger than sixteen and 
few younger than seventeen; and (c) 
partly because of the foregoing, few of 
them had the courage to set their learners 
at work at other than diminutive, if not 
play-like, projects. 

Nevertheless, the **home-project”’ 
method of training boys in certain species 
of farming seems, in the light of subse- 
quent events, to have been pedagogically 
more sound, effective and economical than 
any other method of vocational training 
thus far invented or evolved—unless an 
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exception be made in favor of that system 
for the training of nurses which is com- 
monly supposed to have originated largely 
with Florence Nightingale. 

For, at its best, the ‘‘home-project’’ 
method of teaching some one or other of 
the farming vocations (a) set the learner 
at work from the start on productive work, 
(b) subordinated the acquisition of tech- 
nical instruction to the successful learning 
of the manipulative phases of his vocation, 
(c) immersed the learner in realistic man- 
agerial responsibilities from the outset, 
and (d) assured the learner a share in the 
product of his learning work from the 
beginning. 

As well-informed readers know, the 
United States had, even before the end of 
the nineteenth century, surpassed every 
other country in the world in the applica- 
tions of natural science, power-driven 
machinery and economie science to agricul- 
ture. It is not so well known that prior to 
1940 very few American farmers began 
their vocations with anything but the most 
meager and poorly organized of definite 
vocational preparation. (Even in 1930 
the home-project methods of training 
barely reached 1 per cent. of all prospec- 
tive farmers.) Nearly all those farmers 
who at forty were fairly successful had 
been essentially  self-taught—and, of 
course, most wastefully and haphazardly 
taught. 

But it is now known the world over that 
American farmers have become in recent 
years the most competent, the most pros- 
perous, and the most cooperative to be 
found in the world, thanks in part to the 
comprehensive systems of vocational train- 
ing for over one hundred agricultural 
vocations, which had gotten fairly well 
under way by 1940. And, unlike all 
tropical, and some temperate zone, coun- 
tries (such as Australia and Argentine) 
the people of the United States have not 
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surrendered agriculture extensively to cor- 
poration processes of production. There 
are now over ten million individual farm- 
ers, largely farm-owners, in this country, 
and taken together they constitute a social 
aggregate which, for economic competency, 
civic character, culture and prosperity is 
nowhere equalled in the world. 

Finally, a word further must be said 
about the numerous part+time or extension 
schemes of vocational education which, as 
already indicated, were more in favor in 
1930 with administrators than were full- 
day schools. 

By 1935 it had become evident that the 
compulsory continuation schools offered 
practically no useful contributions to genu- 
ine vocational education—partly because 
their pupils were too young, partly because 
they were nearly all working in juvenile 
vocations which they must presently leave, 
partly because among 100 boys or girls in 
such schools were commonly represented 
perhaps fifty different types of employ- 
ment, partly because such schools could 
not provide specially trained teachers for 
the scores of vocations represented, partly 
because four or even eight hours a week 
was a poor allotment of time for real train- 
ing, and mainly because few or none of all 
teachers, pupils, parents, em- 





concerned 
ployers, educational policy makers—really 
knew much about, or realistically believed 
in, the values and practicabilities of voca- 
tional education through schools. 

For, at bottom, nearly all practical men 
at that time still held the opinion that 
vocational competencies must be acquired 
‘fon the job.’’ Even employers believed 
that so-called industrial schools could only 
give some ‘‘trimmings’’ to vocational com- 
petency—though they often demanded 
that the schools—voeational or other— 
should teach pupils ‘‘how to think,’’ ‘‘to 
be industrious,’’ to write a legible hand, 
or to be able to add. 
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Practical men, let it be repeated, still 
believed that vocations must be learned 
‘‘on the job,’’ even though only rarely was 
any provision made for guiding or in- 
structing or training such learners who 
were ‘‘on the job.’’ In most of the min- 
ing, manufacturing, transporting and 
repairing industries organized apprentice- 
ship had almost entirely disappeared. In 
1930, as an example, there were in the 
United States some 200,000 automobile 
repair mechanics helping keep in shape the 
25,000,000 automobiles then in use. But 
of these 200,000 hardly 1 per cent. had 
ever had any systematic training for their 
delicate, difficult and highly responsible 
work. A statistical hound of that day 
estimated that automobile owners wasted 
over twenty-five dollars per year per car 
on worthless repair work—a total of over 
$600,000,000 per year, or sufficient to have 
maintained excellent all-day vocational 
schools for nearly one million pupils. 

Naturally, it was the operative workers 
themselves who suffered even more than 
their employers in the long run from this 
wretched system. These workers by the 
time they reached twenty-two to thirty 
years of age began keenly to realize how 
incompetent they were—and just at the 
time when most of them desired greatly to 
marry, to have a home, and, above all, to 
have steady and well-paid work. 

And for these maturing workers, in their 
hundreds of thousands, philanthropic or- 
ganizations, the larger cities, the agricul- 
tural colleges and other agencies had 
provided innumerable extension courses— 
in evening schools, in afternoon classes, in 
correspondence courses, in half-day courses 
for apprentices, and of scores of other 
kinds. But the critical methods of inquiry 
which had been achieved by 1935 diseov- 
ered that of all forms of vocational educa- 
tion then being experimented with, these 
extension courses were, except under a few 
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very favorable conditions, the most expen- 
sive and, by fundamental standards of edu- 
cational values, the least effective of all. 
There were several reasons for this: 

(a) The learners came to these courses after 
several years of often discouraging experience in 
learning vocations by pick-up methods. 

(b) Even at best, the offerings tended to be 
over-technical, over-abstract, over-bookish for the 
types of learners coming. 

(ce) Only seldom were the courses effectively 
coordinated with such ‘‘learnings on the job’’ as 
accrued from employment experience. 

(d) Most of the courses were taken by learners 
at the close of an already fatiguing day’s work. 

(e) The teachers were often acquainted only 
with the technical or informational aspects of the 
vocation, not even experienced in its practice, and 
therefore could not vitally integrate their abstract 
technical instruction to real situations in the 
vocation. 


Investigations showed that frequently 
50 per cent. of an evening class formed in 
November had persisted in attendance 
only a few weeks. It was found that as 
economic conditions of specialization were 
developing, not 20 per cent. of the success- 
ful takers of courses were ever able to fit 
their newly acquired powers into the kinds 
of work they could get. Not a little of the 
commercialized correspondence instruction 
was injuriously exploitative of credulity 
and need. 

Some of the agricultural and homemak- 
ing extension education was found to be of 
a considerably higher order of efficiency. 
But even here those of the investigators 
who appreciated the values of conservation 
of human morale and efficiency could not 
fail to realize that for numberless farmers 
and homemakers their extension courses 
had come years later than they should— 
that is, after the poorly prepared worker 
had wasted precious years and injured 
much good material in the process of 
‘*picking up’’ their first experience. 

As a consequence of much investigation 
the further development of part-time or 
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extension education came to an end about 
1935, and by 1940 only a few highly 
organized types of industrial extension 
courses were still being offered in urban 
evening schools. Philanthropic organiza- 
tions such as the Y. M. C. A. turned their 
attention to the offering of cultural and 


civie extension courses. The entire coun- 


try was rapidly accepting convictions that 
only through full-day schools could the 
increasing needs for vocational education 


be acceptably met. 


VI. Tue 1960 Programs or VocATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Taking all the states of the United 
States together the following are the essen- 
tial legal and other governing principles of 
the systems of vocational education now in 
operation : 


(1) All persons must attend full-time schools of 
general education to the end of their eighteenth 
year. 

(2) All persons must be certificated as having 
completed a type of vocational training before 
engaging in remunerative work in the vocation 
based on that training. 

(3) Training for a junior vocation may begin 
at eighteen; for an operative vocation not under 
twenty; and for a mastership vocation not under 
twenty-five. 

(4) A training school for any vocation must 
either itself provide ample facilities for training 
through extended practical participations in pro- 
ductive work or must lease such facilities from 
commercial concerns. 

(5) Every learner in a vocational school must 
be in effect apprenticed to the school—as in for- 
mer times vocational learners were apprenticed to 
masters or guilds or other guiding agencies. 

(6) The federal government gives financial aid 
and coordinating supervision to all forms of voca- 
tional education. 

(7) It is permitted that may 
unite in establishing a vocational school for a 
vocation enlisting only a small number of stu- 
dents; or any state not having a school for a 
particular vocation may, on providing for all ex- 
penses, send a candidate for that vocation to a 
school in some other state. 

(8) Vocational schools must devote all their in- 
comes exclusively to vocational training in full-day 


several states 
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courses, except that extension courses may be pro- 
vided for certain already certified workers who are 
at least thirty years of age and who are read just- 
ing to changing conditions. 

(9) Every person reaching an age appropriate 
to begin vocational training shall be given needful 
examinations, the results of which are designed to 
indicate: 

(a) The vocations for which he is not qualified. 

(b) The vocations for which, so far as tests 
reveal, he has nearly optimum natural and earlier 
developed abilities, tastes and other qualities. 

From another source is furnished him informa- 
tion as to unfilled quotas or vacancies in the schools 
of his choice. 

(10) Every person seeking vocational training, 
on having his choice of a school approved, is pro- 
vided with traveling, equipment, residence and (if 
in another state) tuition money. 


Chinese administrators will naturally be 
interested in a variety of the practical 
workings of the present American scheme 
of vocational education. For them a great 
variety of data is condensed into the fol- 
lowing generally true statements: 


(1) There are now about 6,500 kinds of voca- 
tional schools in the United States—that is, for 
that number of clearly differentiated vocations. 

(2) Fewer than 30 per cent. of all workers now 
apply for training for the junior vocations. The 
rest elect to remain in high schools and colleges of 
liberal education until twenty years of age. 

(3) Vocational departments or schools no 
longer coexist with departments of general educa- 
tion within high schools, though in some cases 
they are on the same campuses. 

(4) Liberal colleges no longer offer the prepro- 
fessional or prevocational courses once common, 
and not at all in first or second years. 

(5) Evening classes or courses of vocational 
character are now rare. But evening courses of 
extension cultural, civic and physical recreation 
objectives are common. 

(6) The National Production Apportionment 
Board so regulates quotas of workers for each field 
of work that (a) every worker must have an open- 
ing, and (b) excessive ‘‘flooding’’ of any voca- 
tion is prevented. 

(7) Taking all vocations together, the average 
term of training is for: 

(a) Junior vocations twelve weeks or four hun- 
dred and eighty hours. 

(b) Operative vocations thirty weeks or twelve 
hundred hours. 

(ec) Mastership vocations forty weeks or sixteen 
hundred hours. 
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(8) Taking all vocations together, the public 
charge for courses of vocational training (includ- 
ing travel, board and room, equipment, and cost 
of instruction) averages: 

(a) For junior vocations, $300 for twelve 
weeks. 

(b) For operative vocations, $900 for thirty 


weeks. 
(c) For mastership vocations, $1,500 for forty 


weeks. 

(9) Since the population has become stabilized 
on an annual fecundity rate of just over 2,300,000, 
the above averages require an annual budget of 
about $2,900,000,000 for vocational, including, of 
course, all professional, educations. 

(10) Workers who have received at state ex- 
pense training for a given vocation on junior, 
operative or mastership plans may enter an appro- 
priate school to train for some other vocation—but 
only on condition of meeting all expenses there- 
for privately. 

(11) Most of the larger states have only one or 
two vocational schools for such vocations as den- 
tistry, watch repairing or book selling. California 
has ten schools of automobile repairing, two of 
grape culture and three of concrete cottage con- 
struction. The one hundred and six operative 
specializations of cotton textile manufacture have 
one hundred and six schools grouped on one vast 
campus in Massachusetts, to serve all six of the 
New England states. There are only two schools 
of orange growing in the country—one in Florida 
and one in California. There are only ninety 
medical vocational schools in the country, only one 
hundred and ten for the training of secondary 
school teachers, and only twenty for shoe selling. 
About one hundred types of farming vocations 
have been standardized, for the more common of 
which as many as five schools are found in such 
states as Ohio, Iowa and Wisconsin. Four varie- 
ties or levels of operative homemaking have been 
differentiated—considerably on the basis of abili- 
ties of learners. Of course each state has several 
central schools of operative homemaking, besides 
one or more of mastership homemaking, since this 
is the most numerously followed of all vocations. 

(12) Among the six thousand five hundred voca- 
tions having specialized schools are some five 
hundred indoor selling vocations (nearly all 
monopolized by young women), some two hundred 
traveling salesmanship vocations, over eight hun- 
dred transport vocations, just under three hundred 
mining vocations and nearly two thousand indus- 
trial vocations. 

(13) Relatively very few types of vocational 
schools now operate their own production enter- 
prises. Among those which do so are these: shoe 
repairing; barbering (for first two of the four 
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stages completing to operative standards); auto- 
mobile repairing (first of five stages only); 
stenography (first three of six stages); carpentry 
(first one of six stages). All others ‘‘coopt’’ or 
lease facilities. Homemaking «nd farming pro- 
eure by gift or lease cooperative participation 
projects in adjacent homes or on farms not too 
distant. Schools for the selling, mining, manu- 
facturing and transport vocations invariably lease 
practice facilities. Schools of medicine and nurs- 
ing share in hospital service. Teacher training 
schools likewise share in public school operation. 
Law schools have created centers of nearly philan- 
thropie service for minor cases. 

(14) From the visitor’s point of view, nothing 
in American vocational, cultural or civie life is 
more impressive than the dispositions and abilities 
of the people in their millions to carry on self- 
education for years and even into old age, after 
they have completed their school education in 
these several fields. Technical journals of very 
high order are available for nearly all vocations. 
In vocational fields where new science or new in- 
ventions are changing conditions of production the 
workers seem often to form cooperative groups for 
mutual aid in keeping pace with new developments. 
Similar groups for cooperative furtherance of per- 
sonal culture and civism seem even a hundredfold 
more numerous. 

(15) Finally, in order to set at rest certain 
growing apprehensions in China, it must here be 
affirmed that in America the progressive develop- 
ment of machine production has nowhere, so far 
as a visitor can see, contributed to any degrada- 
tion of the morale or health or public spirit of 
machine operatives. In fact, just the reverse 
process seems to have taken place. It is true that 
during the first three decades of the twentieth 
century many Americans feared the consequences 
to personality of the prolonged and routine opera- 
tion of what superficial thinkers liked to call 
**automatic’’ machines. But these fears vanished 
when: 


(a) Workers did not enter highly specialized 
vocations until they had attained fairly full physi- 
cal, spiritual, cultural and morale-conserving 
growths. 

(b) Labor controls reduced to six per day and 
thirty per week and to some fourteen hundred per 
year the actual hours which needed to be given to 
routine applications. 

(ce) Cultural and physical education had pre- 
pared all persons abundantly to participate in 
creative, enriching, non-economic avocations out- 
side of working hours. 

(d) And effective testing and placement had 
aided workers in being allocated to vocations of 
optimum harmony with their temperamental endow- 


ments. 














































HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

ACCORDING to the Times Educational Supple- 
ment, the first definite step to fill the gap in the 
national educational system of Great Britain, 
which prevents the passage of bright but deaf 
youths from the primary schools to schools for 
higher education and training, was taken at a 
conference on the higher education of the deaf 
which was recently held at University College. 

A scheme was approved for the provision of 
a secondary school for the deaf and a committee 
was appointed to make an appeal for funds. 
Lord Charnwood, president of the National In- 
stitute for the Deaf, presided, and delegates 
were present representing county councils, edu- 
cation authorities, special schools and welfare 
societies, the Counties Association for the Deaf, 
and other bodies interested in the deaf. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, the president of the 
Board of Education, in a letter expressing re- 
gret that he was unable to be present, wrote: 


I am quite clear that there is a very real need 
for such a school, analogous to the secondary 
schools already existing for blind children, and I 
believe that experience in the United States has 
shown that a school of this kind can produce most 
encouraging results. If the National Institute for 
the Deaf succeeded in carrying out their project 
they will be rendering valuable service to the cause 
of the deaf, and I shall watch the further develop- 
ment of the proposal with the greatest interest. 


Lord Charnwood said that for over thirty 
years the College of Teachers of the Deaf had 
been calling attention to the need of secondary 
education for the deaf, and the Board of Eduea- 
tion had stated that that was one of the great 
needs to be supplied in the near future. With 
regard to an appeal for funds, he pointed out 
that such an appeal must be to those—whether 
individuals or corporate bodies—who had large 
sums at their disposal which they were able and 
ready to give towards objects which engaged 
their interest. 

A scheme for establishing provisions for the 
higher education of the deaf was submitted by a 
special committee and approved by the confer- 
ence. The scheme provides for a school to be 
worked on the lines of a secondary school, in 
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which deaf children, after they reach the age of 
sixteen years, will be able to study subjects for 
which their abilities best fit them. The commit- 
tee estimated that the minimum capital cost per 
place would not be less than £300, and that this 
could only be realized by adapting existing 
premises. In view of the fact that the provi- 
sions set up must include room for extension 
and playing fields, it was agreed that £20,000 
would be required on capital account to initiate 
the scheme. The committee recommended that 
an appeal be made for £20,000 to £30,000 to 
form the nucleus of an endowment, and added 
that to launch the scheme would require an 
initial sum of from £40,000 to £50,000. 

The conference decided that a committee con- 
sisting of the officers of the National Institute 
for the Deaf, the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
representatives nominated by the County Coun- 
ceils Association, the Association of Education 
Committees, and the Association of Municipal 
Corporations be appointed, with power to add 
to their number, to appeal for funds to provide 
for higher education of the deaf in general ac- 
cordance with the scheme adopted, and that the 
committee be instructed to report progress to a 
further conference, to be summoned as soon as 
£20,000 is assured. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO 

AN important portion of the program of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of Porto Rico, 
for placing inhabitants of the insular republic 
on a footing of equal opportunity with other 
citizens of the United States was according to 
The Christian Science Monitor put well on the 
way to completion on December 8, when the 
House Committee on Edueation unanimously 
reported out a bill providing $105,000 for vo- 
cational education on the island. 

The bill is intended to make available to 
Porto Rico federal funds for educational pur- 
poses proportional to those already provided 
for the forty-eight states. They are subject 
for use only when matched by equal appropri- 
ations of the island government. 

In urging favorable consideration of the 
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bill before the committee Governor Roosevelt 
pointed out that Porto Rico has a population 
of 450 persons to the square mile, the ma- 
jority of whom are at present unemployed. 
The only solution to the problem, he said, lies 
in intensification of agriculture and introdue- 
tion of new industries. 

Provisions of the bill specify that $30,000 of 
the sum shall be used for salaries of teachers 
of agricultural subjects, $30,000 for teachers of 
trade and industrial subjects, and $30,000 for 
home economies for girls. 

If passed, Governor Roosevelt explained that 
the bill would make it possible to buy materials 
for school construction in localities where none 
at present exist. Boys have already learned 
enough, through vocational work, to be able 
actually to construct the buildings as well as 
make the furniture which would greatly extend 
the value of the appropriation to the people. 

John S. Schafer (R.), representative from 
Wisconsin, objected that letting boys build their 
own school amounted to child labor and might 
take work away from authorized tradesmen. 
In reply Governor Roosevelt introduced San- 
tiago Iglesias, member of the Porto Rico Senate 
and president of the Federation of Labor of 
the island, who testified that that organization 
was heartily in support of the measure. 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA 


Tue Commissioner of Edueation, in his an- 
nual report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
reviews education in Alaska. The administra- 
tion at long range of affairs in the Territory 
of Alaska is a difficult problem. During the 
year the responsibility of the office in eonnec- 
tion with the reindeer industry in that terri- 
tory was transferred to the governor on the 
recommendation of the commissioner of edu- 
cation, so that the office retains administrative 
authority only with respect to the education, 
support and medical relief of the aboriginal 
races in Alaska. 

The amount granted by Congress for the edu- 
eation and support of the natives of Alaska 
during the fiseal year 1930 was $580,400, and 
for their medical relief $171,780. 

In order that the headquarters of adminis- 
trative authority should be located as near as 
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possible to situations demanding attention, the 
office of the chief of the Alaska Division has 
been transferred from Seattle to Juneau, the 
purehasing of supplies, the making of arrange- 
ments for the transportation of appointees and 
of supplies, and the operation of the 8S. 8. 
Boxer remaining as duties to be performed by 
the purchasing agent and office manager in 
Seattle. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
the Office of Education maintained in Alaska 
93 schools with 195 teachers, an enrolment of 
3,899, and an average attendance of 3,029. 

The expense of conducting the three indus- 
trial schools during the fiscal year, including 
the expenditures for salaries, supplies and the 
construction and repair of buildings, was as 
follows: For Eklutna, $63,522.81; for Kana- 
kanak, $43,702.87, and for White Mountain, 
$43,132.11. 

Preliminary steps have been taken toward 
the establishment of an industrial boarding 
school for the natives of southeastern Alaska. 
The site selected for this school is a tract on 
Shoemaker Bay, 4 miles south of the town of 
Wrangell, including approximately 14 miles of 
water front with an average width of one half 
mile. The complete estimate contemplates the 
erection of a group of eight buildings. The 
$71,000 available for expenditure during the 
fiscal year 1931 will be used in preparing plans, 
surveying the tract, clearing the land, and in 
erecting the principal school and dormitory 
buildings in so far as the appropriation is suffi- 
cient to cover these projects. 

Provision has been made for the opening dur- 
ing the next school year of day schools at 
Akiajak, a village on the Kuskokwim River, 
12 miles below Akiak, with a population of 170 
and an available school population of 64; at 
Nondalton, 20 miles from Iliamna Lake, with a 
population of 89 and 20 children of school age; 
and at Tuliksak, on the Kuskokwim River, 40 
miles above Bethel, with a population of 166 
and 48 children of school age. 

To provide a home for orphans and other 
young children of pre-school and early school 
age, an orphanage, with a staff consisting of a 
matron, an assistant matron and a cook, has 
been established in one of the former Fort Gib- 
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bon buildings at Tanana which have been trans- 
ferred to the Office of Education. To this in- 
stitution will be taken homeless children of pre- 
school and early school age who have hitherto 
of necessity been cared for in the industrial- 
boarding schools at Kanakanak, Eklutna and 
White Mountain. This will have the desirable 
effect of restricting attendance at the industrial 
schools to pupils of suitable age. 


AWARDS BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

Many research projects in the humanistic 
sciences will be aided by the American Council 
of Learned Societies during 1931. Plans for 
the second year in a triennial program involv- 
ing an outlay of $200,000 have been announced 
by the council’s committee on fellowships and 
grants, of which Dr. Robert K. Root, professor 
of English in Princeton University, is chairman. 

“The American Council of Learned Societies,” 
explains the statement, “is able to offer a lim- 
ited number of grants to individual scholars to 
assist them in carrying on definite projects of 
research in the humanistic sciences: philosophy ; 


philology, literature and linguistics; archeology 
musicology; history, especially all 
branches of cultural and intellectual history, 
but exclusive of those branches that are essen- 
tially social, economic and political history, and 


and art; 


auxiliary sciences.” 

This year $9,100 was awarded to twenty-six 
applicants in small grants of from $200 to $500. 
Larger grants, ranging from $750 to $2,000 and 
amounting to $9,400, were awarded to eight ap- 
plicants. This money may be used to defray 
the cost of materials, photographs, clerical as- 
sistance and travel, and generally to provide 
means of completing scholarly projects of vari- 
ous kinds. 

In many eases the council is willing to co- 
operate with libraries and universities in finane- 
ing scholarly undertakings. In awarding these 
grants, the council is continuing on a larger 
seale a policy which has been in successful oper- 
ation for some years. 

“Of special interest in the three-year pro- 
gram,” the announcement said, “is the creation 
of a number of research fellowships which are 
awarded to young scholars in the humanities 
who have been selected from among those who 
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have demonstrated unmistakable aptitude for 
constructive scholarship and who have finished 
their graduate work and desire to do further re- 
search in their chosen fields.” 

Although the council expects that the holders 
of these fellowships will make real contributions 
to the study of the humanities, its purpose is 
not so much to produce scholarly works as to 
aid in the training of scholars. With this in 
mind, the council has decided ordinarily to 
award its fellowships to men not over thirty-five 
years of age. 

Fourteen fellowships this 
year, involving an expenditure of over $25,200. 
Fellows are appointed for one year on a stipend 
of $1,800, subject to adjustment in individual 
cases, with an allowance for necessary traveling 
expenses. These fourteen fellows are now en- 
gaged in research in the United States, England, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Italy, Spain and 
Iraq. 

It is believed that the new fellowships in the 
humanities, the statement concludes, will meet a 
definite need of American scholarship, supple- 
menting the opportunities offered by the Na- 
tional Research Council and the Social Science 
Research Council in other fields. 


were presented 


SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENTS AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

A tora of $781,967 was earned last year by 
Yale University students from positions re- 
corded through the University Bureau of Ap- 
pointments, according to the annual report to 
President James Rowland Angell, by Albert 
B. Crawford, director of the department of 
personnel study and the bureau of appoint- 
ments. Students working their way at present 
make up more than one third of the university’s 
total enrolment. Financial aid extended to this 
group by the university during the college year 
through scholarships and loans amounted to 
$535,197, bringing the total of all financial aid 
and reported earnings to $1,319,544. Three 
quarters of this amount, $993,003, represents 
assistance rendered to students directly by the 
university in the form either of financial aid 
or of employment secured through the bureau 
of appointments. 

Of the $781,967 earned by the students, which 
marks an increase of nearly $100,000 over last 
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year’s figures, $436,851 was earned while the 
university was in session and $345,115 was 
earned during the summer vacation. A total 
of 1,368 individuals, or over 80 per cent. of 
all term-time applicants, secured employment 
through the bureau during the academic year, 
and 356 were placed in summer vacation work. 

Earnings from such employment as was ob- 
tained directly through the bureau of appoint- 
ments exceeded all previous records, reaching a 
total of $455,424, of which $296,267 was earned 
by part-time work during the college year. 
This latter represents the filling of 5,900 dif- 
ferent jobs by 1,368 individuals. A large part 
of the year’s increase is attributable to further 
development of the student agencies, which al- 
together provided 400 individuals with oppor- 
tunities to earn over $50,000. 

The student agencies, which serve various 
student needs, enjoyed a banner year. The stu- 
dent laundry agency, with forty-five men, 
earned $2,335. This group of students col- 
lects and delivers laundry with its own motor 
truck. The student suit-pressing agency, with 
108 men employed, earned $18,427. By wait- 
ing on table in the university and other dining 
halls, 548 students earned board which other- 
wise would have represented an outlay of $120,- 
397. Twenty-six students organized boarding 
tables and earned $6,247. Even by selling neck- 
ties, seven students earned $473. Twenty-eight 
students who played in dance orchestras earned 
$9,241. Others sold Christmas ecards, flowers 
for the foot-ball games, new and old furniture, 
pipes, shoes, wood, ete. The baseball and foot- 
ball programs, as usual, offered desirable op- 
portunities for earning money by the sale of 
advertising space. 

Some of the varied occupations the students 
pursue in their efforts to earn all or a part of 
their expenses are shown in the following kinds 
of employment: accountant, artist’s model, car- 
penter, chauffeur, blood transfusion donor, en- 
tertainer, pall-bearer, photographer, gardener, 
guide, radio repairman, research worker, stere- 
opticon operator, teacher, tutor, translator and 
telephone operator. 

During the school year and exclusive of vaca- 
tion work, one student earned over $3,000 
during his spare time and another over $2,000. 
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Six earned over $1,500, and twelve earned over 
$1,000. Seventy-four earned between $500 and 
$1,000, and 632 more earned between $100 and 
$500. 

Of the $535,197 in financial aid extended to 
Yale students in the form of fellowships, 
scholarships or loans, $424,143 ($52,000 more 
than last year) was administered through the 
bureau of appointments. The greatest part of 
the year’s increase fell within the category of 
prize or special scholarships for outstanding 
students. 

Extraordinarily heavy second-term applica- 
tions for financial aid, due to business and 
financial reverses in the families of many stu- 
dents not previously needing such assistance, 
increased the amount of short-term loans, par- 
ticularly to students in the professional schools. 
A timely anonymous grant of $5,000 for use in 
this emergency aided a number of students who 
otherwise would have been unable to complete 
the academic year. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL OHIO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Speakers of both national and international 
note will address the Eleventh Annual Ohio 
State Educational Conference, which will be 
held at Columbus on April 9, 10 and 11, 1931. 
Charles Davila, Ambassador from Chile; Mi- 
chael West, principal of Teachers College, 
Dacca, India, and Newton D. Baker are among 
the more than one hundred speakers scheduled 
to participate in the program this year. An 
attendance of 6,000 is anticipated. 

A section for guidance counselors will be 
added, making a total of thirty-six sectional di- 
visions. These group meetings are provided to 
eare for the varied interests of those in at- 
tendance. One or more meetings have been ar- 
ranged for the following sections: Adult educa- 
tion, attendance supervisors, school nurses and 
visiting teachers, biological science, city super- 
intendents, clinical psychology, English, geog- 
raphy, guidance counselors, higher education, 
high school principals, history, kindergarten 
and primary teachers, Latin, mathematics, mod- 
ern language, music, non-biological science, par- 
ent-teacher association, physical education, com- 
mercial education, county superintendents, 
educational and intelligence tests, elementary 
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principals, elementary teachers, home economics, 
industrial and vocational education, journalism, 
junior high school principals, religious educa- 
tion, school business officials, school librarians, 
special education, teacher training, village and 
consolidated school superintendents, and visual 
education. 

All meetings will foeus upon the conference 
keynote, “Individuality through guidance.” 


LECTURES ON APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 

Tue Psychological Corporation has arranged 
a series of six lectures on “Psychology and Its 
Useful Applications,” which will be given at the 
New York Academy of Medicine on Friday eve- 
nings beginning on January 9. The program is 
as follows: 


‘*The Study and Guidance of Early Mental 
Growth’’ (with motion picture illustration): Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, director, Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment, Yale University. Dr. R. 8. Woodworth, 
professor of psychology, Columbia University, 
chairman. 

‘*The Psychological Foundations of Personality 
and Character’’: Dr. Mark A. May, professor of 
educational psychology and executive secretary, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
Dr. E, L. Thorndike, director, division of psychol- 
ogy, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, chairman. 

‘*Psychology and the Professions: Medicine, 
Law and Theology’’: Dr. Walter R. Miles, pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity; visiting professor of psychiatry and psy- 
chology, School of Medicine, Yale University. 
Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, former medical di- 
rector, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
chairman. 

‘*Psychology and Industry’’: Dr. Morris 8. Vi- 
teles, assistant professor of psychology, University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. W. V. Bingham, director, 
The Personnel Research Federation, New York 
City, chairman. 

‘*Psychology and Social and Political Prob- 
lems’’: Dr. Floyd H. Allport, professor of psy- 
chology, School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University. Dr. Joseph Jastrow, pro- 
fessor of psychology, emeritus, University of Wis- 
consin, chairman. 

‘*Psychology and Education’’: Dr. A. I. Gates, 
professor of educational psychology, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. James McKeen 
Cattell, President of the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Psychology, chairman. 
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Further information concerning the lectures 
ean be obtained from Dr. Paul S. Achilles, see- 
retary of the Psychological Corporation, Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York City 


APPOINTMENT OF RHODES 
SCHOLARS 
Dr. Frank AypELorTe, president of Swarth- 
more College and American secretary to the 
Rhodes trustees, has announced the names of 
thirty-three Rhodes this 
year, under a new plan of selection, to repre 
sent their states at the University of Oxford. 
The successful candidates were picked from 
529 nominees, the largest number ever to try 
Subject to ratifica- 


scholars appointed 


for Rhodes scholarships. 
tion by the Rhodes Trustees, they will enter 
Oxford in October, 1931. 

Thirty-two has been the number selected an 
nually, but one was added from the northwest 
district this year owing to a death in the ranks 
of the candidates last chosen. 

Under the new plan, instead of having com- 
petition in only two thirds of the states as here- 
tofore, every state had an opportunity this year 
to win at least two scholarships. The country 
was divided in eight districts of six states each. 
Each was permitted to recommend its two best 
men to the district committee and from the 
twelve men so nominated the district committee 
chose, without regard to state lines, the four 
who seemed best qualified. 

New York, California, Oregon and Minne- 
sota, each will be represented by two scholars 
and several states will have none. 

New York’s candidates, Charles H. Bone- 
steel, 3d, of West Point, and Julius Byles, of 
Princeton, were successful in competition with 
candidates from the other five states in the 
second district, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia and 
West Virginia. New Jersey and West Vir- 
ginia contributed the other seholars from this 
district. 

The Military Academy led the list of insti- 
tutions, with three successful candidates. Be- 
sides Mr. Bonesteel, they are Edwin M. Parker, 
of Utah, and Lawrence H. Rhodes, of Wy- 
oming. Princeton has two scholars, Mr. Byles 
and William Koren, Jr., of New Jersey. Har- 
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vard also has two, Patrick A. Gibson, of Vir- 
ginia, and Grenville R. Holden, of Idaho. Yale 
will be represented by Alfred Hayes, Jr., of 
Connecticut. 

A Rhodes scholarship may be held for three 
years, the stipend being £400 annually. Ap- 
pointments are for two years at first and the 
scholars are permitted either to postpone their 
year, returning to Oxford after a period of 
work in their own countries, or to spend it in 
post-graduate work, under conditions approved 
by their college at Oxford and by the Rhodes 
trustees. 

The list of scholars elected, with the states 
they represent and the institutions to which 
they are accredited, is: 


Alabama—Charles Maxwell Lancaster, Howard 
College. 

California—David R. French, Pomona College, and 
Joseph C. Hickingbotham, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Colorado—George A. Carlson, University of Colo- 
rado. 

Connecticut—Alfred Hayes, Jr., Yale University. 

Florida—George C. Holt, Rollins College. 

Georgia—Milton Preston Jarigan, 3d, University 
of Georgia. 

Idaho—Grenville R. Holden, Harvard University. 

Indiana—Byron K. Trippet, Wabash College. 

Louisiana—Alexander Barrow Daspit, Louisiana 
State University. 

Maine—James P. Pettegrove, Bowdoin College. 
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Massachusetts—Morris L. Shaffer, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Michigan—Glen D. Gosling, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Minnesota—Benjamin C. Duniway, Carleton Col- 
lege, and Austin Faricy, University of Minne- 


sota. 

Mississippi—William T. Jones, Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

Missouri—Fowler Hamilton, University of Mis- 
souri. 


Nebraska—Jno. C. Pirie, University of Nebraska. 

New Hampshire—John B. Martin, Jr., Dartmouth 
College. 

New Jersey—William Koren, Jr., Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

New York—Charles H. Bonesteel, 3d, U. 8. Mili- 
tary Academy, and Julius Byles, Princeton 
University. 

North Carolina—Dean Rusk, Davidson College. 

Ohio—Ferdinand F. Stone, Ohio State University. 

Oklahoma—Carl Albert, University of Oklahoma. 

Oregon—Francis F. Coleman, Reed College, and 
Robert F. Jackson, University of Oregon. 

Utah—Edwin M. Parker, U. 8. Military Academy. 

Virginia—Patrick Armistead Gibson, Harvard 
University. 

Washington—Robert E. Johnson, University of 
Washington. 

West Virginia—Dudley Lee Harley, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

Wisconsin—Van L. Johnson, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Wyoming—Lawrence H. Rodgers, U. 8. Military 
Academy. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THe “George Drayton Strayer Fellowship 
Fund” has been established at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, through a gift by the col- 
leagues and friends of Professor Strayer to 
commemorate his twenty-five years of service in 
the college and to public education. 


A portrait of Dr. Francis H. Herrick, pro- 
fessor emeritus of biology at Western Reserve 
University, with which he has been connected 
for forty years, was recently unveiled. The 
painting by William J. Edmundson, a Cleveland 
artist, was presented by Professor Herrick’s 
former students, colleagues and friends, and will 
be permanently hung in the biological labora- 
tory. 


Tue College of Forestry of Syracuse Univer- 
sity recently unveiled a portrait of the late Dean 
Franklin Moon in the faculty room of the col- 
lege. Dean Moon had been connected with the 
College of Forestry since its beginning in 1912. 

Dr. Rurvus B. Von KuierwSsin, president of 
the University of Southern California and chan- 
cellor of the Institute of International Relations 
now in session at Riverside, California, received 
the medal of the French Legion of Honor on 
December 9. The presentation was made by M. 
Henri Dido, French consul in Los Angeles. 


Dr. Wirtuiam Abert SeTcue.y, professor of 


botany, has been chosen by the academic senate 
as faculty research lecturer at the University of 
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California for 1931. The choice was made 
upon the unanimous recommendation of the 
committee on the faculty research lecture, con- 
sisting of the men who have had this honor in 
previous years. The lecture is to be given on 
the evening of March 24. Professor Setchell 
has been at the University of California for 
thirty-five years in his present position. 


CoRNELL COLLEGE has conferred the degree of 
doctor of pedagogy on James L. Ding, president 
of the Anglo-Chinese College of Foochow, who 
was graduated from the college in 1918. Presi- 
dent H. J. Burgstahler conferred the degree at 
special exercises arranged for the purpose. 


Dr. Ropert A. MILLIKAN, director of the Nor- 
man Bridge Laboratory of Physies of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasadena, 
gave the Proctor Foundation Lecture at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, on December 13. His 
subject was “Exploring the Universe.” 

CHANCELLOR CHARLES W. F.int, of Syra- 
euse University, has been appointed chairman 
of the Arbitration Board of the Federal Board 
of Mediation to settle a labor dispute, involv- 
ing various rules and working conditions, that 
exists between the Railway Express Agency 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. More than 25,000 men will 
be affected by the final decision of the board. 


PRESIDENT LIvINGSTON Farranp, of Cornell 
University, and Mrs. Farrand sailed for Vera 
Cruz on December 13. They will proceed to 
Mexico City where President Farrand plans to 
visit points of archeological interest within 
motoring distance. They will return to Ithaca 
about January 11. 


Presipent Cart G. Downey, after fifteen 
years of continuous service to Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon, has been given leave 
of absence by the board of trustees. Dean 
Erickson will act as president during Dr. 
Doney’s absence. 


Leave of absence in the spring session has 
been granted to Dr. M. A. Bigelow, director of 
the School of Practical Arts of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to enable him to ac- 
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cept the invitation of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, the National Health Council 
and the British Social Hygiene Council to de- 
liver addresses in England, France and Ger- 
many during March and April, 1931, before 
organizations concerned with health education 
and social work. 

Proressor ALBERT EINSTEIN arrived in New 
York on the steamship Belgenland on December 
11 and proceeded by way of Panama to Pasa- 
dena on December 15. Dr. Einstein was 
officially weleomed at the City Hall by Mayor 
Walker, the address of weleome being made by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University. 


Grorce Francis Hitt, keeper of the depart- 
ment of coins and medals, has been appointed 
to sueceed Sir Frederic G. Kenyon as director 
and principal librarian of the British Museum, 
upon the retirement of Sir Frederic on Decem- 
ber 31. Mr. Hill has been in the service of 
the British Museum thirty-seven years. 


Dr. Junius L. Meriam, professor of elemen- 
tary education at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, with a seat in the faculty of 
education for the spring session of 1930-31. 


Tue resignation of Dr. W. Charles Wallace 
as president of Westminster College has been 
accepted by the board of trustees. Dr. Wal- 
lace for fourteen years has been head of the 
college. A committee of the trustees has been 
appointed to consider a successor. 


Tue RevereND Hersert W. FarMer, minis- 
ter at St. Augustine’s Church at New Barnet, 
England, has accepted the chair of systematic 
theology at the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Farmer succeeds William Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, president emeritus. 


Dr. L. C. Marsn, social research expert of 
London, England, will direct the research to be 
carried on at McGill University on Canadian 
social science problems. This research has been 
made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Proressor GERHART VON ScCHULZE-GAEVER- 
nitz, for twenty-five years the head of the de- 
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partment of social science at the University of 
Freiburg in Baden and for twelve years a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag, will give a course at the 
summer school of the University of California 
at Los Angeles on “Capitalism, its Problems and 
Present Day Tendencies.” In addition he will 
deliver a series of six special lectures on the 
problems of economic reconstruction following 
the war. 


Tue board of directors of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education has requested 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to serve as chairman of 
the committee for the preparation of a year- 
book on “School Buildings and Equipment.” 


Mr. E. L. Wuirre, student in the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed assistant to Dr. Erich 
Schmidt, of the University of Chicago, in con- 
nection with an archeological research expedi- 
tion which sailed recently for Mesopotamia. 


Ar the recent election Mrs. Katharine A. 
Morton was reelected Wyoming State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for a term of 
four years. 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, who was superin- 
tendent of the city schools of Los Angeles from 
1920 to 1930, spoke at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles on December 4 on 
“Where Should We Place the Emphasis in 
Edueation ?” 


THe ReverREND Dr. GeorGe ALEXANDER, the 
oldest director of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary and pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, president of the 
council of New York University until his re- 
tirement five years ago, died on December 13, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. 


Proressor James P. Wesser, for twenty 
years instructor in English, oratory and dra- 
matie literature at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
died on December 8. He was fifty-two years 
old. 


Davip Fietcuer Hoy, registrar of Cornell 
University since 1895, died on December 6, at 
the age of sixty-seven years. 


THE relation of the librarian to the alumni 
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education movement will be one of the subjects 
diseussed at the midwinter meetings of the 
American Library Association on December 29 
to 31 at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. Approxi- 
mately 400 librarians are expected to attend the 
meetings, at which Adam Strohm, president of 
the association and librarian of the Detroit 
Publie Library, will preside. Other topics to be 
presented by college and normal-school libra- 
rians include the student-centered college li- 
brary, recent books for children’s recreational 
reading and some lines of interest for college 
students’ reading. Federal aid for libraries will 
be diseussed by the council at which there will 
also be reports from the committee on libraries 
in national parks and the committee on library 
extension. Librarians of large public libraries, 
university and reference librarians and repre- 
sentatives of the training class section are also 
announcing midwinter programs. Special ses- 
sions are planned by four organizations meeting 
with the association—the American Library In- 
stitute, the Association of American Library 
Schools, the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica and the League of Library Commissions. A 
report on the proposed library colony at Lake 
Placid will be presented at the American Li- 
brary Institute program; discussions of “Fif- 
teenth Century Books as Books” will be given 
before the Bibliographical Society of America; 
rural book distribution and the need for fed- 
eral aid for county libraries will be among the 
subjects brought before the League of Library 
Commissions. 


THe World Federation News reports that 
plans for the first All-Asia Educational Confer- 
ence, which will be held at Benares, India, dur- 
ing Christmas week this year, as a regional con- 
ference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, are now being rapidly carried to 
completion. Two bulletins announcing the con- 
ference have recently been issued. The first bul- 
letin gives information regarding the All-India 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations, which is 
organizing the conference. The second deals 
with the objectives and achievements of the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 
The work of the conference will be carried out 
through fourteen groups. Satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made for the accommo- 
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dations of the delegates, and Pandit Ram Nar- 
ayan Misra, the secretary, is making every effort 
to insure a successful conference. An All-India 
Educational Exhibition will be held. It is ex- 
pected that will be present from 
many Visitors from other 
parts of the world will be cordially weleomed. 


delegates 
Asiatie countries. 


PRINCETON UNIveERsITY is to receive $400,000 
as an endowment fund for scholarships from 
the estate of Dr. Frank Hartley, of New York. 
On Dr. Hartley’s death in 1913 his estate was 
left in trust for Mrs. Hartley and under the 
terms of his will was to be devised to Prince- 
ton on her death. Mrs. Hartley died on No- 
An additional $170,000 and the 
residuary estate of Mrs. Hartley will eventu- 


vember 16. 


ally go to the university. 


Aw Associated Press Despatch reports that a 
fund. of $1,000,000 left as a “foundation for 
the education of females in or adjacent to 
Philadelphia” by Dr. William Curran, who died 
fifty years ago, has been awarded to Beaver 
Two 
had filed application for the award—Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Md., and the Phila- 
delphia School for Christian Workers. The 
money represents the accumulation of prin- 
cipal and income on $50,000 which Dr. Curran 
left in trust when he died in 1880. The will 
stipulated that the fund should be used to 
establish a foundation for a college when the 
income should amount to $35,000. The award 
is subject to $5,000 to Lafayette College. 


College, Jenkintown. other institutions 


THE establishment is announced from Battle 
Creek, Michigan, of the W. K. Kellogg Child 
Welfare Foundation for the treatment of handi- 
capped children of the nation with a fund avail- 
able that is understood to include $1,000,000 for 
immediate use and further additions as needed. 
In articles of association filed at Lansing, the 
foundation lists seventeen aims. Principally it 
will seek to segregate children who are im- 
paired mentally and physically, to apply the 
latest of scientific and medical treatment in an 
effort to remedy their shortcomings or bring 
them up to the highest point of efficiency pos- 
sible. It also includes school work adapted to 
individual eases. The members of the board 
are Wendell L. Smith, president and director; 
Eugene McKay, vice-president and director; 
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L. J. Brown, secretary-treasurer and director; 
Dr. J. Stuart Pritchard, medical superintendent 
and director; Dr. A. C. Selmon and Earle Free- 
man, directors. Dr. Pritchard, a specialist at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, will undertake at 
once to study the principal foundations of the 
country. Mr. Kellogg is now assisting Battle 
Creek in constructing the Ann J. Kellogg schoo! 
for underprivileged children, built at a cost of 
$500,000. The school is named for Mr. Kel- 
logg’s mother. 


Mayor Wiiu1AmM Hate THOMPSON, says the 
Chicago News, ran against a snag in his million- 
dollar drive for the unemployed when the posta! 
authorities excluded his circulars from the mails 
on account of regulations against 
The mayor selected Superintendent William J. 
Bogan, of the public schools, as agent to direct 
the teachers to reach Chicago parents in aid of 
Mr. Bogan deelined. 


lotteries. 


the money-raising scheme. 
“Teachers,” he said, “like physicians have a code 
of ethics sharply different from many who do 
The community expects 


not object to lotteries. 
teachers to protect children from departure 


from the highest ideals.” The mayor then 
ordered policemen to distribute hand bills to 
the children. In red ink they announce: “| 
requested Mr. Bogan to have your teachers 
give you this message. This he refused to do. 
It is the only request I ever made of him since 
I agreed to his appointment to his office. I will 
never make another request of him for he is 
heartless with a head filled with unpractical 
ideas.” 


Tue school committee of Boston by a 3 to 2 


vote has barred all non-residents of the city 
from appointment as teachers in its public 
schools, after Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, super- 
intendent of schools, aided by former Chairman 
Francis C. Gray and Mrs. Elizabeth W. Pigeon, 
of the committee, opposing the plan, had 
warned that its adoption would make Boston 
the only large progressive city in the United 
States limiting itself to choosing its teaching 
staff from residents. The proposal was carried 
by the votes of Chairman Hurley, Dr. Joseph 
V. Lyons and William A. Reilly. In addition 
to barring non-residents from its school fac- 
ulties, the committee, by the same vote and 
after a long fight, decided to make the Teachers 
College a provincial institution and to limit 
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candidates for admission to legal residents of 
the city, on and after September 1, 1931. A 
third order, affecting school custodians, laborers 
and others in the employ of the school depart- 
ment, was also passed by the vote of three to 


two. This order states that no person shall be 
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appointed to any position in the employment 
of the School Committee after January 1, 1931, 
who is not a legal resident of Boston, provided 
that the order shall not affect those already on 
the elective lists or in the civil service lists for 


Boston service. 


DISCUSSION 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS 

WHILE unemployment among trained and ex- 
perienced teachers is in no sense widespread, 
reports coming to the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association indicate that the 
number of such unemployed teachers is above 
norma! and that there are some quite serious 
eases. The president of the association has ap- 
pointed a Committee on the Employment of 
Teachers to keep in touch with the situation 
and to take such steps as may be necessary to 
meet immediate needs. An appeal has been 
made to a limited number of members of the 
profession and allied groups for contributions 
to a temporary emergency fund, and a small 
sum is now available to provide compensation 
and temporary educational work for eases that 
can not be relieved otherwise. 

In some of the states the state education asso- 
ciations have “welfare funds” from which re- 


lief is available for teachers in financial dis- 


tress. In the judgment of the committee every 
state association might well establish a_per- 
manent fund of this sort. In the present period 
of economic depression especially, it would seem 
highly desirable for the profession itself to look 
after the needs of those among its members who 
find themselves in straitened cireumstances and 
to do this as far as possible without any impli- 
eation of charity. There is always a goodly 
margin of useful work to be done in schools 
and colleges over and above the work for which 
the regular funds are provided. 

For most of the eases so far brought to the 
attention of the committee, employment has 
been found without recourse to the temporary 
emergency fund of the National Education 
Association. The fund is not large enough as 
yet, however, to meet emergencies that are likely 
to arise. Contributions to the fund should be 


sent to Mr. J. W. Crabtree, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 


Applications for relief may be 
addressed Mr. the 
chairman of the Committee on Employment of 
Teachers, 525 West 120th Street, New York 


City. 


ington, D. C. 


either to Crabtree or to 


Wituiam C. Baacwey, 


Chairman of the Committee 


FOOTBALL SUCCESS AND COLLEGE 
ENROLMENT 

Tn a recent number of a college alumni maga- 
zine there appeared two articles by old grads, 
one condemning and one defending football as 
it is now played in the colleges. It was inter- 
esting to note that both assumed that success in 
football resulted in increased enrolment. This 
view is held, I believe, by the average college 
graduate. A study which I have made leads me 
to the conclusion that there is no adequate foun- 
dation for this opinion. 

I secured data from eight of the ten universi- 
ties which compose the Western Conference (the 
so-called “Big Ten”) and from eight Ohio col- 
leges. Two members of the Western Conference 
and several other Ohio colleges failed to furnish 
the necessary information. 

The period covered the twenty years begin- 
ning with the fall of 1905 and ending with the 
fall of 1924. 

The annual enrolments, as reported by the 
registrars, showed that all sixteen institutions 
increased in numbers over the twenty years. 
Hence it became necessary to consider the per- 
centage of increase in attendance from year to 
year. If a rise in the percentage of increase 
followed football success and a decline in this 
percentage followed football failure with any 
degree of regularity, one might be inclined to 
conclude that football standing affects atten- 
dance. 

On this basis, in connection with the eight 
Ohio colleges, by actual count there were forty- 
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five instances favorable to football; forty-eight 
were unfavorable and twenty-two were inde- 
cisive. A similar count for the Western Con- 
ference gave forty-seven instances favorable to 
football, thirty-eight unfavorable and thirty- 
four indecisive. The years 1917, 1918 and 1919 
were eliminated from consideration on account 
of the effects of the World War. In most eases 
there was a sharp decline in the percentage of 
normal increase of attendance in 1917-18, a 
sharp rise in 1918-19 or in 1919-20 or in both 
those years. 

It might be supposed that the winning of a 
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conference championship would have a marked 
effect on prospective students. In the Western 
Conference the records show that in eleven in- 
stances the highest success was followed the next 
year either by a smaller student body than the 
year before or by a reduction in the percentage 
of increase in enrolment, while in nine instances 
there was an advance in the percentage. 

These results seem to indicate that the average 
high-school graduate chooses his college for 
reasons other than football success. 

Grorce W. GorreLL 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 






WHO’S WHO AND THE COLLEGES do with it. If a man holds a certain kind of 


Ir is comforting, so far as it goes, to learn 
that of the 16,433 persons listed in “Who’s 
Who” as having received bachelor’s degrees, 
1,374 received their degrees at Harvard, as 
compared with 937 for Yale and 480 for Prince- 
ton, those colleges being the runners-up. But 
how far does it go? Does it constitute evidence 
“of the quality of work done by a particular 
college in the production of leaders”? Messrs. 
Donald B. Prentice and B. W. Kunkel, of La- 
fayette College, have supplied the figures and 
statistical averages (in ScHooL AND Socrery), 
showing at the same time a proper skepticism 
as to their significance. 

Here are some of the doubts which rise to 
check the first swelling pride. Harvard has a 
very large total of living graduates, but in the 
table showing the percentage of bachelors who 
are listed in “Who’s Who,” first place goes to 
Hampden-Sydney and second to Ambherst. 
Harvard, with third place, is still in the money, 
while Yale and Princeton drop to sixth and 
ninth places, respectively. 

There are still more radical doubts. What 
does the “Who’s Who” list signify—in other 
words, who is who? What is leadership? It is 
like the question asked of the psychological 
testers, “What is intelligence?” to which the 
common answer is that intelligence is what the 
psychological tests test. The “Who’s Who” list 
is primarily a test of who’s who-ishness, and, as 
to that, one thing is clear, namely, that the ex- 
istence of printed records has a good deal to 


office, such as a pulpit or a chair, or a senator- 
ship, his name goes automatically into certain 
lists which it is convenient for the compilers of 
“Who’s Who” to consult. People who write 
books get into publisher’s lists. There are 
doubtless leaders of other sorts, leading farmers, 
or leading business men, or leading engineers, 
or leading lawyers and physicians, or leading 
seers and prophets, whose names are not in 
print. 

Again—in order strictly to compare “the 
quality of work done by a particular college” it 
would be necessary to send the same individuals 
successively to each college, or perform the ex- 
periment on identical twins. In other words, 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, by virtue of their 
age, fame, tradition, or proximity to certain 
preparatory schools, may get better material 
than certain state universities. Boys of excep- 
tional promise tend to go Eastward rather than 
Westward for their education. This is no doubt 
to the credit of the East, but it is not exactly 
the same as the “quality of work done” at the 
present time. 

In one respect at least, these statistics fail to 
do justice to the contribution made by univer- 
sities such as Harvard. They omit entirely the 
work done by the professional schools. If a 
graduate of the Harvard Law School or the 
Harvard Medical School becomes a leading light 
his leadership goes to the credit of Amherst or 
Hampden-Sydney, or wherever he received his 
bachelor’s degree. Now it would seem that a 
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man’s professional training ought to have some- 
thing to do with his professional eminence. 

Of the 28,805 who are who, only 16,433 hold 
the bachelor’s degree. In other words, 12,372, 
or over 40 per cent. of the leaders, on a list 
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which tends on the whole to favor formal edu- 
cation, have received only a secondary education 
or less. Here is food for thought which we leave 
to the rumination of our readers.—Harvard 


Alumni Bulletin. 


REPORTS 


EDUCATION UNDER THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR! 

THE present administration is much inter- 
ested in the subject of education. The nature 
of the Federal Union, however, makes it con- 
stitutionally impossible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself to engage in education except 
in such eases as training officers for its army 
and for its navy, educating the wards of the 
government, such as the Indians and the na- 
tives of Alaska, and assisting through the dis- 
trict government in the educational program 
of the eapital city. Under the broad interpre- 
tation of the constitutional clause relating to 
general welfare, Congress has from time to time 
granted subsidies to encourage the states and 
their local subdivisions in embarking upon new 
programs in education. Outstanding examples 
of this are the appropriations which have been 
made for the advance of agricultural education 
and technical education. On the college level 
these grants have led to the establishment and 
helped in the maintenance of the so-called col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts in the 
Such appropria- 
tions have been administered through the com- 
missioner of education in the Department of 
the Interior and through the Department of 
Agriculture. 


several states in the union. 


The important advisory committee on edueca- 
tion, made up of leading educators of every 
field, has as its function a determination of the 
proper relation of the Federal Government to 
education in this country. It is considering the 
proper educational activities of the government 
itself, the question of subsidies by the federal 
government to colleges, and the field of sub- 
sidies for education in secondary and elemen- 
tary schools. To those who feel that the time 
has come to erystallize the federal relationship 


1From the annual report of Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 


to education the “Memorandum of Progress” by 
the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, covering the field of federal relation to 
education, will be illuminating; the divergence 


of views as to the relationship of federal and 
state governments in this field shown by this 
able and representative committee, and the 
earnest effort being made to solve these ques- 
tions, indicate that this problem is far from 
being ready for a final crystallization. 
important study of governmental functions is 


No more 


going on at the present time. 

Edueation may seem static, but it never is. 
In the mass, both socially and intellectually, 
certain cleavage areas in the educational ma- 
chinery are appearing. One of 
through the middle of the traditional college 
course and is leading to the rapid spread of 


them cuts 


junior colleges, both private and public in 
many parts of the United States. 

Impingement of masses on the colleges and 
the lack of clear distinction between advanced 
and elementary study is the chief cause for 
college failures. The Office of Education can 
play a useful part in helping the readjustment 
of our eductaional system to these new lines of 
cleavage. 

The coming year will find the Office of Edu- 
eation functioning on a changed basis. 

As reported a year ago, the name given in 
the organic act has been reinstated, so that the 
Office of Education no longer functions under 
the name of “bureau” with its administrative 
connotations. A higher classification has been 
secured for the commissioner, increasing the 
prestige and salary of his position, and the post 
of assistant commissioner has been created, 
with the classification formerly held by that of 
the commissioner. 

The commissioner has been relieved as much 
as possible from administrative responsibilities. 
Under existing law his functions are twofold: 
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First, in connection with research activities in 
the United States and, second, administrative 
functions in control of the Alaskan school sys- 
tem. In both fields the past year has seen im- 
portant changes made on the commissioner’s 
recommendation. 

Formerly his Alaskan activities included four 
major divisions: (1) Administration of nearly 
one hundred schools including three resident 
schools; (2) medical service among the natives, 
including sypervision of six hospitals with 
their staffs of thirty nurses and a boat on the 
Yukon carrying a physician, a dentist, and two 
nurses; (3) operation of a supply steamer be- 
tween Seattle and Alaskan ports, many of them 
not touched by commercial steamships; (4) 
supervision of the reindeer industry which, like 
every stock industry, has presented problems 
of upbreeding of stock, crossbreeding, scientific 
methods of feeding, fighting of pests, and mar- 
keting, including such purely commercial enter- 
prises “as stockyards, abattoirs, cold-storage 
plants, export organization, ete. 

It appeared to me to be futile to have a 
Washington office staff with highly trained ex- 
perts in education struggling with these prob- 
lems of agriculture, business and medicine. 

The major changes were accordingly made in 
the Alaskan work of the Office of Education. 
The reindeer service was transferred to the 
governor of Alaska as representative of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The Seattle office, 
which formerly performed the dual functions 
of a business agent and a headquarters for 
edueational supervision, was divided, and its 
educational functions transferred to Juneau, 
Alaska. The business activities were continued 
in Seattle but transferred from the Commis- 
sioner of Education to the Secretary of the 
Interior, taking over the supply steamer Bower 
formerly operated by the commissioner. 

So far it has not been possible to work out 
a practicable method of transferring the medi- 
eal responsibilities from the commissioner to 
other shoulders, but that problem will be worked 
out. 

This change of emphasis has made possible 
the concentration of the Alaskan work of the 
Washington office on more strictly educational 
lines, including study of the capacity of the 
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natives, adapting a course of study for them, 
and preparing teachers for the peculiar Alaskan 
conditions. 

This reorganization of Alaskan work has als: 
made it possible to revitalize the other and more 
important branch of the Office of Education 
work: Research and assistance in American edy 
cational problems through the Washington 
office. 

A reorganization was effected January | 
which established six major divisions. The first 
is the division of educational research under thy 
direct supervision of the assistant commissioner. 
This division is carrying on work along tiv 
lines: Collegiate and professional education; 
study of American school systems; special prob 
lems; statistics; and study of foreign school sys 
tems. The other five major divisions established 
were: Editorial, library, service, administrative, 
and a division of major surveys, the last named 
being under the immediate direction of the com 
missioner. 

These major surveys under the commissioner 
are proceeding along certain general lines o! 
policy. The policy is to place these surveys 
under the charge of groups of the finest avail 
able outside experts in the country, serving for 
this work on a part-time basis, assisted by a 
permanent Washington staff, and having avai! 
able for consultation a representative group o! 
laymen. 

The survey of land-grant colleges has been 
completed and considerable progress has been 
made on that of secondary education. 

A third major survey just undertaken wil! 
cover the field of teacher training in the United 
States and will oceupy three years. 

In addition to these official studies the Office 
of Edueation is taking part in three important 
volunteer services by outside groups. The 
major volunteer efforts have been those of the 
committee on illiteracy, which has before it one 
of the most promising tasks in the field of edu- 
eation, and whose research and statistical work 
is under way, and the committee on education 
by radio. The advisory committee on educa- 
tion, already discussed, is a completely inde 
pendent organization, to which the Office of 
Edueation bears only a cooperative relationship. 
The committee on education by radio has 
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developed some unique data which will help in 
establishing a foundation for this new and 
almost untried field. 
analysis of the opportunities and problems, and 


Its report presents a clear 


should be referred to by those interested in the 
field. 

The office has also cooperated in studies of 
engineering education with the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education; the de- 
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velopment of a series of state histories of edu- 
cation, sponsored by a committee of the 
National Association of College Teachers of 
Edueation; a study of college financial and 
statistical reports in cooperation with a com- 
mittee of representatives of several associations 
interested in such reportaggand a study of meth- 
ods of publication of bibliographies of doctor's 


and master’s theses in education. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ATLANTA MEETING OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
THE SOUTHERN STATES 
Tue Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States held its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting at the Biltmore Hotel, At- 
The 


first three days were devoted to the work of 


lanta, Georgia, the week of December 1-5. 


the commissions, the commission on secondary 
schools and the commission on higher institu- 
tions. The latter had to solve the serious prob- 
lem of disciplining Mississippi state colleges. 
Their action was approved unanimously by the 
executive committee, and later by the whole 
association, after considerable discussion. It 
provides that the University of Mississippi, the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, the Mississippi State College for Women 
and the Mississippi State Teachers College at 
Hattiesburg be suspended from membership in 
the association until time shall prove the ex- 
istenee of an educational and non-political ad- 
ministration. 

The general meeting of the association was 
opened by an interesting educational address of 
weleome from the world famous golfer, Bobby 
Jones. This was followed by a response from 
the founder and president emeritus of the asso- 
ciation, Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, of Vander- 
bilt University. 

Important addresses were delivered by Dr. 
William John Cooper, U. 
Edueation, and Dean Gordon J. Laing, of the 
University of Chicago. Addresses were made 
by Head Master C. R. Wileox, of the Darlington 
School, Rome, Georgia; Dr. W. R. Smithey, of 


S. Commissioner of 


the University of Virginia; President R. L. 
Marquis, North Texas State Teachers College; 
Superintendent Merle Prunty, of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, president of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools; and by 
President M. L. Brittain, of the Georgia School 
of Technology. The president’s address was 
delivered by Dean Harry D. Campbell, of 
Washington and Lee University, president of 
the association the past year. 

Important committee reports were given by 
Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, of the North Carolina 
State Department of Education; Dr. H. M. Ivy, 
superintendent of schools, Meridian, Missis- 
sippi; Principal J. C. Harwood, of the John 
Marshall High School, 
Registrar E. L. Gillis, of the University of 
Kentucky; Dr. Joseph Roemer, of the Univer- 
sity of Florida; and Professor W. D. Hooper, 


Richmond, Virginia; 


of the University of Georgia. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, associate superinten- 
dent of schools, Birmingham, Alabama, was 
elected president for 1930-31; Registrar H. H. 
Caldwell, Georgia School of Technology, and 
President C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military In- 
stitute, were elected vice-presidents; President 
Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The following colleges were elected to mem- 
bership in the association: 


College and Universities: Morehead State Teach- 
ers College, Morehead, Kentucky; State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, and Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Junior Colleges: Sunflower County Junior Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Mississippi, and Brownsville Jun- 
ior College, Brownsville, Texas. 
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Ninety-two new secondary schools were added 
to the membership list and twenty-three were 
dropped, making a total of sixty-nine additions 
to the list of high-school members. This brings 


the total membership of secondary schools in 
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the southern association to eleven hundred and 
seventy-four (1,174). Ineluded in the schools 
added to the membership list is the American 
Foundation School, Mexico City. 

Guy E. SNAvELY, Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE SOCIAL BELIEFS OF COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


“Tre changing world” has almost become a 
trite phrase in our modern speech. So sudden, 
unexpected and, shall we say, cataclysmic have 
been the changes of the last century that the 
idea of change has laid hold of our thinking 
We feel the flux and 
flow of things—the surge of life. The thought 
of Heraclitus, that we can not step twice into 
the same waters for they are ever flowing on, is 
impressing us with increased force as increas- 
ingly true. That which was new yesterday will 
be old to-morrow; the astounding soon becomes 
commonplace. Certainly “the changing world” 
is no figment of the imagination, for we are 


and colored all our ideas. 


constantly experiencing changes on every hand. 
In indus- 


The “emergents” have not been few. 
try we find the application of electromotive 
power and quantity production; in economics, 
chain banking and cooperative marketing; in 
society, the problems of prohibition enforcement 
and erime suppression; in invention, radio 
broadeasting and commercial aviation. Changes 
are not limited to these fields, but are in the 
field of thought as well. Philosophy has its 
critical realism, religion its humanism, psychol- 
ogy its behaviorism and science its evolutionism. 

Although there are profound evidences of 
change on every hand, have all things changed? 
May we not find more or less striking similari- 
ties, in the realm of thought, between the ideas 
and beliefs of to-day and those of yesterday— 
between those of the younger generation and 
those of the older? We hear many glib state- 
ments concerning these or supposed 
changes, but are there such changes? Although 
this question is much too broad in scope for 
our present consideration, I shall Jeave its an- 
swer to the judgment of the mature reader who 
has perused the results which are given below. 
The purpose of this paper, as the title indicates, 


real 


is merely to point out what college freshmen 
believe concerning certain social concepts and 
social problems. 

The method employed in this study was the 
same as that indicated in two previous studies‘ 
concerning other phases of the beliefs of college 
freshmen. A list of twenty-five propositions 
concerning social and political problems and 
concepts was submitted to a group of ninety- 
eight incoming college freshmen. Since this 
test was submitted to the students before they 
attended a single lecture or recitation, their 
responses were not influenced by college instruc- 
tion and thus the group remained a more or 
less unselect group. The list of propositions 
submitted, given in Table I, was prefaced with 
the following instructions: 


Opposite each of the following propositions make 

a cross (X), in one of the five columns, according 

to your belief. 

Under A if you implicitly believe. 

Under B if you are inclined to believe, but doubt. 

Under C if you do not know whether you believe 
or do not believe (non-committal). 

Under D if you are inclined to disbelieve and 
doubt. 

Under E if you absolutely do not believe. 


TABLE I 
List OF PROPOSITIONS 








The home is a necessary social institution. 
The institution of marriage is necessary to 
society. 
The church is necessary to society. 
The democratic form of government is su- 
perior to the monarchical. 
Venereal disease is a social menace. 
1‘*The Religious Beliefs of College Freshmen,’’ 
ScHoot anp Society, 31: 206-208, February 8, 
1930; ‘*The Moral and Popular Beliefs of Col- 
lege Freshmen,’’ ScHoot anp Society, 32: 69-72, 
July 12, 1930. 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
List OF PROPOSITIONS 








6. The United States government is the best 
form of government. 

7. The Golden Rule is a practical solution for 
social problems. 

8. Many government officials are ‘‘crooks.’’ 

9. An individual is responsible for the welfare 
of others. 

10. The white race is superior. 

1l. Party government is the best form of govern- 
ment. 

12. All men are free and equal. 

13. One individual’s rights end where another’s 
begin. 

14. Capital punishment. 

15. The present form of the United States gov- 
ernment will never change. 

16. Freedom is the absence of restraint. 

17. The Constitution of the United States is a 
perfect document. 

18. An unjust law should be disobeyed. 

19. Divorce is a means of solving social problems. 

20. Class distinction. 

21. Radicalism is a sign of progress. 

22. The government is not just to the working 
man, 

23. Socialism. 

24. Companionate marriage. 

25. Equal distribution of wealth. 





The propositions of Table I are listed in the 
order in which they were ranked by the ninety- 
eight subjects who participated in the investiga- 
tion; that is, proposition number one was be- 
lieved to the greatest extent, proposition two 
was believed to a less extent and so on through 
the entire series to the last proposition which 
was disbelieved to the greatest extent. The rank 
of each proposition was determined by its score.” 
In eases where the scores for two propositions 
were equal, the per cent. of belief was used to 
indicate which was to rank higher. 

As we begin to examine this list of proposi- 
tions, the first three arrest our attention. Three 
institutions, the home, marriage and the church, 
are given primary positions in the minds of the 
students tested. They consider these institutions 
fundamental and necessary to the structure of 
society. Isn’t it rather startling that, in spite 
of the increasing rate of divorce and the appar- 
ent increase in unsuccessful matrimonial adven- 

2 The score for each proposition was determined 


by giving each response a value as follows: A plus 
two, B plus one, C zero, D minus one, E minus two. 
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tures, these particular institutions are ranked 
first? Some writers, who seem to take a subtle 
pleasure in pointing out the plight and menace 
of the broken home, would have us believe that 
the attitude of all young people toward these 
institutions is one of contempt and distrust. 
But is this their attitude? We can hardly say 
that it is when we note that 99 per cent. of the 
individuals absolutely believed or were inclined 
to believe that the home is a necessary social 
institution; that 95 per cent. marked the second 
proposition A or B, and that 93 per cent. 
marked the third proposition A or B. But some 
one may ask, “What do they mean by mar- 
riage?” This question we can not answer, ex- 
cept that they certainly do not mean “com- 
panionate marriage” which they ranked next to 
the last and which was disbelieved in by 62 per 
cent. 

Another noteworthy observation which we 
may make from a careful inspection of the 
results is that there is a gap of 14 per cent. 
between the proposition marked third (believed 
by 93 per cent.) and the one ranked fourth 
(believed by 79 per cent.). This seems to indi- 
cate that there is a striking agreement concern- 
ing the first three propositions, and much less 
agreement concerning the others; that a much 
higher premium is placed upon the home, mar- 
riage and the church than upon the other items 
considered. 

Patriotism is evident in the responses of the 
group because of the propositions ranked fourth 
and sixth, “the democratic form of government 
is superior to the monarchical” and “the United 
States government is the best form of govern- 
ment.” Although this represents a conservative 
attitude which, no doubt, has been ingrained by 
the teaching of history and civies, it does not 
indicate a lack of thought on the part of the 
students, as we may note if we again glance 
down the list of propositions and consider the 
seventeenth, which deals with the Constitution 
of the United States. This proposition, which 
might have been ranked higher with the others, 
was placed rather low in the list, being disbe- 
lieved by 54 per cent. and believed by only 35 
per cent. This seems to be, in part at least, a 
reaction against the teachings and efforts of 
some organizations and agencies which are at 
work in the United States. “All over this 
broad land,” says Professor Beard, “young 
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orators are preparing wordy encomiums on the 
Constitution of the United States; pedagogues, 
frequently under statutory mandates, are 
‘teaching the Constitution,’ especially the parts 
bearing on ‘the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship’; and patriotic societies are distribut- 
ing by the thousands copies of the wonderful 
document. The youth of the country, above all 
the aliens in our midst, must ‘understand’ it 
and respect it.”* In the light of Professor 
Beard’s recent article, the youth have a better 
understanding of the Constitution than its self- 
styled “life-savers,” for their patriotism exhibits 
a thoughtful attitude rather than mere blind 
sentimentalism., 

An evidence of what seems to be a depart- 
mentalization of attitudes may be found in the 
rank of propositions ten, twelve and twenty. 
The subjects do not believe in class distinetion 


TABLE II 





Per Cent. or 98 StupENTS WHO MARKED PROPO- 
sitions A, B, C, D or E 


Prop. Prop. 
No. A B C D E No. A B C DE 
1 97 O02 Ol 13 30 19 21 05 25 
2 87 O8 04 01 14 34 12 17 06 31 
3 87 06 03 03 O1 15 12 21 29 19 19 
4 75 04 13 02 06 16 23 10 24 08 35 
5 74 01 13 12 17 13 22 11 15 39 
6 51 23 13 07 06 18 19 13 12 11 45 
7 45 27 15 05 08 19 21 09 12 11 47 
8 45 21 23 06 0 20 20 09 12 13 46 


5 
9 38 15 21 07 19 21 12 14 20 09 45 
10 38 19 10 O08 25 22 12 06 27 13 42 
11 28 25 21 11 15 23 08 06 24 12 50 
12 42 12 07 07 32 24 12 
25 05 06 10 10 69 





(59 per cent.); they do believe that all men 
are free and equal (54 per cent.); but, at the 
same time, they believe that the white race is 
superior (57 per cent.). It would be interesting 
to know how they harmonize these conflicting 
ideas, but the solution to this problem is not to 
be found in our results. 

Youth has long been characterized as a reac- 
tionary period, intellectual as well as overt. 
Radicalism (as popularly used), whether genu- 
ine or purely for effect upon the elders, has been 


80. A. Beard, ‘‘The Dear Old Constitution,’’ 
Harpers, February, 1930, No. 957, p. 281. 
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thought necessary and inevitable. But is this 
the attitude of our group? Radicalism as a 
sign of progress is ranked twenty-first in our 
list and is disbelieved by twice as many subjecis 
as believe it. Socialism and the equal distribu- 
tion of wealth, which are usually associated with 
radicalism, rank even lower, twenty-third and 
twenty-fifth, and are disbelieved by 62 per cent 
and 79 per cent., respectively. If young people 
consider radical behavior as a sign of intelli- 
gence and progress, they certainly would not 
have ranked these propositions as low. A\l- 
though at times their behavior may be judged 
erratic from the conservative point of view, 
they themselves do not place a premium upon 
the extraordinary character or unusualness 0! 
their behavior. What seems eecentrie in their 
behavior to the conservative appears fit and 
proper to them. Radicalism seems to be con- 
demned by the subjects rather than condoned. 

Other interesting observations which may be 
made from a perusal of Tables I and II ean 
not be pointed out specifically here because 
space does not permit. Some of the proposi- 
tions, however, which might interest the reader 
are: divorce is a means of solving social prob- 
lems; an individual is responsible for the wel- 
fare of others; the Golden Rule is a practica! 
solution for social problems; one individual's 
rights end where another’s begin, and an unjust 
law should be disobeyed. 

Now that we have carefully examined the re- 
sponses of the ninety-eight individuals to th« 
social propositions given above, what may we 
conclude? Are college freshmen conservative 
in their ideas and beliefs or are they greatly 
inclined to subseribe to that which is ordinarily 
considered unusual and revolutionary? Are 
they bolters or conformers? It seems, although 
we can not say definitely, that by and large 
they believe those things which we might expect 
them to believe and disbelieve those which are 
of less value or even repugnant to us. They 
place a value upon the home, marriage and the 
church as institutions necessary for the struc- 
ture of human society, and they recognize the 
rights and privileges of others. On the other 
hand, they have no faith in companionate mar- 
riage, socialism, the equal distribution of wealth 
or radicalism, as it is commonly understood. 
Does this indicate Bolshevism in the thinking 
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of eollege freshmen? We ean hardly say that 
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Rreon COLLEGE 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN NEW 
TYPE AND ESSAY EXAMINATION 
SCORES, AND THE RELATIONSHIP 

BETWEEN THEM AND INTELLI- 
GENCE AS MEASURED BY 
ARMY ALPHA 

Mucu of the diseussion of the objective ex- 
amination centers around the contention that it 
and the essay do not measure the same abilities." 
This mere lack of agreement between the two 
types, however, even if it does exist, can not 
constitute a criticism of either unless it can be 
proved that one form or the other is a better 
measure of the achievement in question. To 
determine this, results from both new type and 
essay examinations must be compared with one 
or more generally accepted standards or cri- 
teria, é.e., their validity must be determined. 
These two problems, the first having to do with 
the relationship between the traditional and the 
new type examination, and the second concerned 
with the relative validity of each, are frequently 
confused. Too often criticisms of objective tests 
are based entirely upon the unverified assump- 
tion that the essay form is a better, i.e., more 
valid, measure of achievement. 

The following statistical treatment contributes 
something to each of the problems mentioned 
above. The first part is devoted to a statement 
of the degree to which essay and new type 
examinations measure the same thing, and the 
second part compares the two test forms with a 
generally accepted measure of intelligence. 

The seores on a final examination given to 
102 students in educational psychology provided 
the data from which the correlations were com- 
puted. This examination covered a three-hour 
period, and was divided into two parts: (a) con- 
sisting of 96 multiple choice and thirteen mateh- 
ing exercises, and (b) consisting of six essay 
questions. Each half purported to test for a 
knowledge of subject-matter presented in class, 
and for familiarity with the text “Educational 
Psychology” by E. H. Cameron. There was 
no particular effort made to have the new type 
and essay questions cover different materials. 


1D. G. Peterson, ‘‘Do New and Old Type Ex- 
aminations Measure the Same Functions?’’ 


ScHOOL AND Society, 24: 246-8, 1926. 
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Each was a comprehensive test over the entire 
semester’s work. 

The essay papers were scored first and as 
objectively as possible. A card was clipped 
over the student’s name, weights were assigned 
each question and part thereof, then each ques- 
tion was graded separately through the entire 
list of 102 papers. 
by tallying the number of items answered cor- 
The reliability of each of the two forms 


The new types were scored 


rectly. 
was measured by computing the coefficient of 
between scores on the 

These coefficients of 
were corrected in the usual manner by apply- 


correlation first and 


last halves. reliability 
ing the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, 
N Yovtainea 





Pere = 7 FUT) tracuncs” with these results: 
coefficient of reliability for the essay =+ .58 + 
.043, and for the new type + .82 = .023. These 


figures compare favorably with those reported 
elsewhere. Ruch gives a coefficient of reliabil- 
ity of +.59 as the mean value for 2585 studies 
of the essay examination,? and one of + .86 for 
five response new type examinations given and 
seored under conditions comparable to ours.* 
The relationship between the essay and the 
objective parts of the final examination was 
determined by computing the Pearson product- 
moment coefficient of correlation between the 
scores on each. The magnitude of this coeffi- 
cient was + .64 = .04, which when corrected for 
attenuation became +.93 = .012. The 
rected coefficient is slightly larger than the mean 
value of +.52 reported by Paterson,‘ but it is 
in fundamental agreement with values given by 
Wood.® The conelusion that new type and essay 
examinations measure very nearly the same 
thing is further substantiated. 
Prior to the final examination 
above all the students participating had taken 
the Army Alpha intelligence test. Advantage 
was taken of this fact to evaluate the contention 
that the essay and objective examination forms 
are not equally affected by the so-called intel- 
ligence of the student. This was done by the 


uncor- 


mentioned 


2G. M. Ruch, ‘‘The Objective or New Type 
Examination,’’ p. 107, Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1929. 

3 Ibid., p. 299. 

4 Paterson, op. cit., p. 247. 

5 Ben D. Wood, ‘‘ Measurement in Higher Edu- 
eation,’’ Chapters 8-12, World Book Company, 
Yonkers, 1924. 
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correlation method, and it proved to be true, 
under the circumstances of this study, that the 
new type scores were more closely related to 
Army Alpha scores than were those of the essay 
examination. The coefficients found were: (a) 
essay and Army Alpha + .28 + .06 and (b) new 
type and Army Alpha +.52+ .05. The value 
of these coefficients after they had been cor- 
rected for attention became +.39 and + .62, 
respectively. 

An explanation for the higher correlation be- 
tween new type and Army Alpha scores is not 
easily given. First, and probably most obvious, 
it might be alleged that the students making 
high Alpha seores were quicker at seeing rela- 
tionships and detecting absurdities, so that, in 
part regardless of their knowledge of subject- 
matter in the course, they could “figure out” 
the new type items. In this way, the number 
of alternatives from which the correct one was 
to be selected might frequently be reduced to 
three or even two, thereby increasing the 
chances that a guess would be correct. There 
is doubtlessly some truth in this contention, but 
it would be counterbalanced partly by the 
superior ability of the more intelligent pupils 
to express themselves on the essay part of the 
examination. If, however, the higher correla- 
tion between new type test scores and intelli- 
gence test scores was due to the fact that 
intelligence is a greater factor in objective ex- 
aminations, to that extent they are measures of 
intelligence rather than achievement, and should 
be used with considerable skepticism as mea- 
sures of school progress. 

Another possible reason for the closer rela- 
tionship between Army Alpha and objective test 
seores is the following. If during the new type 
part of the examination the motivation had been 
stronger for all students, the extent to which 
variations in effort tend to decrease the correla- 
tion between ability and accomplishment would 
have been lessened. This explanation seems 
better to fit the facts at hand, first because the 
new type examination was written at the begin- 
ning of the three-hour period, and secondly, 
because some of the students wrote under the 
impression that the new type score would be 
weighted more heavily in the determination of 
the final grade in the course. 
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It would seem desirable to have further 
studies of the relationship between different ex- 
amination forms and general intelligence. At- 
tempts could be made to control motivation in 
order to ascertain its effect upon the correlation 
- between measures of achievement and measures 
of ability. The present study seems to justify 
the following conclusions: (a) a corrected coeffi- 
cient of correlation of +.93 indicates that the 
new type and essay examinations measure very 
nearly the same thing; (b) reliability coefficients 
of +.58 and +.82 bring out the superior relia- 
bility of the new type examination, and (c) 
coefficients of + .62 and + .39 indicate that Army 
Alpha scores are more closely related to new 
type than to essay examination scores when the 
two cover the same materials. 

STEPHEN M. Corey 

DePauw UNIVERSITY 
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